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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PHAN. 








BY JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS. 





Weep not for him! He is gone to his glory; 
Weep for the many, who live to their shame! 
Write his name high ’mid the world’s sacred story: 
‘Here was a life that was spotless from blame!” 


Drape the pall low! Let it hang o’er the living; 
Give the fresh rose to the angel that’s gone! 

Sacred is sorrow, though Death’s unforgiving ; 
Strive for his footsteps, and bid him lead on! 


So shall one chain from the earth to the holy 
Break the dark tomb, and burst open its door; 

‘Conquer we heaven ‘mid this life dim and lowly, 
Death shall not sever or frighten us more! 


~~ 
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The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion wil! hold its annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 29 and 30. 


So 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL this week is 
mainly a memorial number devoted to 
Samuel E. Sewall. Tributes to his life and 
services have been written for it by John G. 
Whittier, Lucy Stone, Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oliver Johnson, 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Rev. Samuel May, 
Mrs. Annie Fields, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 
Ednah D. Cheney, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr., Francis J. Garrison, Dr. Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, George A. Dary, Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, and Henry B. Blackwell. 


———_—_—_+-9o——_— 


Next week the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will 
enter on its twentieth year, and will ap- 
pear in new type. To its present list of 
valuable ‘occasional contributors” will be 
added Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, president 
of Sorosis; Dr. Alida C. Avery, who will 
send communications from California; and 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, who will contrib- 
ute letters from Kentucky. Mrs. H. M. 
Tracy Cutler, Frances E. Willard, Dr. 
Lelia G. Bedell, and Miss Mary E. Beedy 
will continue to write from Illinois, and 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell from New York, in addition to 
the regular weekly letter from Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake; while in Massachusetts 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward remain, as” be- 
fore, occasional contributors. With these 
able coadjutors, the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL will augment its power to push for- 
ward the great cause of equal human 
rights, and will do its best to give all its 
readers a Happy New Year. 














The Boston City Council has been con- 
sidering whether or not to provide separ- 
ate polling-places for women to vote for 
school committee. They have decided 
that it is not necessary. The boardof alder- 
men are directed by statute to select the 
most public, orderly and convenient por- 
tion of the district for a polling-place, and 
cause it to be properly fitted up and pre- 
pared. Women voted at all the ordinary 
polling-places at the recent election with- 
out meeting with any disrespect, and the 
civilizing influence of their presence was 
very apparent. One of the good things 
that George William Curtis predicted 
many years ago as likely to result from 
woman suffrage, was that the polls would 
become pleasanter places for respectable 
men. ‘No decent man,” said Mr. Curtis, 
‘‘ wishes to cast his vote in a bar-room, or to 
have bis head broken while doing it.” 
Now that women vote, the aldermen will 
be less likely than before to select a saloon 
as “the most orderly and convenient 
portion of the district fora polling-place.” 


A meeting of ladies was recently held in 
New Orleans to discuss the formation of a 
“Woman's League.” The following nine- 
teen associations, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 2.500 women, united themselves 
with the movement through delegates: 
Art League Guild, Concordia Memorial 
Association, Jefferson Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Home Benevolent, Ladies’ Honor 
Benevolent, Minerva Benevolent, Woman’s 
Club, Servants of the Poor, Teacher's 
Benevolent, Garden District Benevolent, 
Standard Mutual Benevolent, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Concordia 
Benevolent, Ladies’ Protective Benevolent 
Union, Young Ladies’ Hebrew Sewing 
Society, German Ladies of Louisiana Be- 
nevolent Assoviation, Sixth District Be- 
nevolent, Ladies’ Independent Third Dis- 
trict and Ladies’ Hebrew Aid and Sewing 
Society. The variety of organizations 
represented gives some idea of the scope 
of the projected League, and its value in 
bringing different sorts of women to- 


gether. 
———— _—- © e—______ 


The intention is that “every woman’s 
society in good standiog in the city, on 
payment of an annual fee, may enjoy the 
right to co-operate with all other women’s 
associations for the advancement and pro- 
tection of their sex and the benefit of 
humanity at large.” Mrs. Caroline E. 
Merrick, who was called to the chair by 
acclamation, made a very good speech, in 
which she said: 


“In the League which the- women of New Or- 
leans contemplate forming after the example of 
Puiladelptia, Chicago and other cities, the same 
tulerance avd hberality must prevail. Such an 
alliance and confederation of women cannot fail 
| to be of great use and benefit, for it will tend to 
correct the exaggerated impression of one society 
| us compared with others, and place the wisdom 
and experience of each at the service of all. This 
will naturally result in a new development of 
womanly courage and efficiency, and an esprit 
du corps, of which they have been erroneously 
thought to be incapable. No man can deny the 
power of combination, nor foretell the improve- 
ment which may come to pass by an interchange 
of views on questions which will rouse women 
to serious thought about their own needs and 
condition.” 





s+ 


The election of four ladies to the London 
School Board shows that the public ap- 
preciate the good service women can ren- 
der in such positions. But there is a 
dissatisfied opposition that grumbles more 
or less, there as here. One paper, which 
is given to saying uncivil things about 
women, lately declared that ‘ta very con- 
siderable proportion of the women who 
have been elected on previous Boards have 
been wordy spouters.” ‘This statement 
Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller in the Jilus- 
trated London News pronounces ‘‘as untrue 
to fact as it is vulgar in phraseology.” 
She says: 

“The Duke of Argyle mentioned the other day 
that the late Lord Lawrence told him one of the 
good points of the ladies on the Board over which 
he presided was that ‘they did not talk as much 
as the men;’ and, as a fact, it so happens that 
the irrepressible and incessant talkers of that 
Board have throughout been of what is supposed 
to be the more taciturn sex. A reference to the 
fairly full reports of the Board meetings which 
appear week by week 1n the School Board Chron- 
icle would prove this fact to demonstration; but, 
of course, I speak from personal knowledge. A 
record was oxce kept of the speaking of perhaps 
the most verbose memher of the Board at a com- 
mi'tee, and it was tound that he joined in the 
debates four times as often as all the four ladies 
present put together—a sixteen-woman power of 
speech! At the same time, nearly all the ladies 
who have been members have been capable of 
speaking very well, and, when occasion demand- 
ed, of producing great effect by their speeches.” 


4o+ 
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On Christmas evening, the party at the 
house of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL played the newly-invented “Game of 
Politics.” Two prominent advocates of 
woman suffrage were nominated for office 
by the young people, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, after being successively elected 
Mayor of Boston, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Representative in Congress and U. 
S. Senator. was chosen President of the 
United States, and the little blue button 
representing her was triumphantly placed 
in the centre of the White House, while 
her competitor, a gentleman well known 
in woman suffrage circles, was only climb- 
ing up the ladder toward the second way 
station, the governorship of his State. In 
this game there are no limitations of party 
any more thanof sex. Mrs. Howe will be 
edified to learn that she was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and that it was the vote of 
North Carolina which gave her a majority 
in the electoral college. During the same 
remarkable game, another candidate was 
elected Mayor of Boston by the party 
whose principles he particularly abhors, 
and to whom his very name is an abomina- 
tion. The new “Game of Politics” is emi- 
nently mirth-provoking ; and we are glad 
to know that it was invented by a woman. 

















The friends who at the new year make 
up lists of subscribers.to whom they send 
the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL for the further- 
anve of the cause, should remember that 
to public lioraries and reading-rooms (col- 
lege or otherwise), the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL is sent at half-price, viz., $1.25 a year. 
We have already received some fine lists 
of subscriptions generously given in this 
way for the public good. Our thanks are 
due, and are cordially given, to the friends 
who take this way to interest a large vir- 
cle of readers in the great cause of equal 
human rights, and to help on the day when 
woman suffrage shall be established. 

Mrs. Livermore's ‘Story of the War” is 
havivg a large sale, and the extracts from it 
that we find floating about in our ex- 
changes show it is quoted all over the 
country. Mrs. Livermore’s anecdote of 
Mother Bickerdyke and the hard-boiled 
eggs has received a particularly wide cir- 
culation. 
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NO FRAUD POSSIBLE. 


The charge that Boston women fraudu- 
lently voted for mayor and city council at 
the recent election, when they were only 
entitled to vote for school committee, rests 
on very slight foundation. ‘The law ex- 
presaly provides that every woman’s bal- 
lot must have printed on its back the 
words ‘For school committee only.” Each 
woman, when she came up to vote, was 
made to spread out her ballot and show 
that these words were printed on the back. 
Hence there could have been no cheating, 
unless through connivance of the officials 
or gross carelessness on their part. 

The only cheating at the recent muni- 
cipal election—at least, the only cheating 
on a large scale—was the legal limitation 
of women's vote to school officers, by 
which women are cheated out of three- 
fourths of the right of suftrage which 
morally belongs to them. Women are re- 
quired to pay city and State taxes, yet are 
allowed to vote on school questions only. 
‘This would be no excuse for any woman’s 
trying to break the law, but it affords an 
excellent reason why the law should be 
changed. A. S. B. 








Se 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEc. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

This is Christmas morning, and on open- 
ing the papers we find that Mayor Hewitt 
has given. the women of the city a Christ- 
mas present by appointing another woman 
as Commissioner of Education. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Stevens Rice, who was first ap- 
pointed, knew nothing of the intended 
honor until after the office was conferred. 
The nominations were hastily made with- 
out consultation with the appointees. 
Mrs. Rice was unable to accept the posi- 
tion and thus the place remained vacant. 
Yesterday, Mr. Hewitt named Mrs. Sarah 
H. Powell aaa member of the Board of 
Education. Mrs. Powell is the wife of 
Mr. William M. Powell, a lawyer of 
standing. She is said to be qualified in 
every way to fill her new duties. 

The two ladies who have held office for 
two years as members of the board, Mrs. 
Agnew and Miss Dodge, have done excel- 
lent service; their keen eyes have detected 
neglect where there had never before been 
inquiry. In one case where the ladies vis- 
ited a school and asked to see the cellar, 
the janitor was indignant. ‘I’ve been 
here twenty years,” he said, *‘and no one 
has ever before asked to look at the cel- 
lar.” As if the drainage was of no conse- 
quence in a building where hundreds of 
children pass many hours of every day! 
By the efforts of these public-spirited 
wonien many reforms have been brought 
about, and yet they have been persistently 
assailed and vilified. Last summer a 
storm of public indignation was aroused 
against Miss Dodge by a system of mis- 
representations. The president of the 
Board of Education himself allowed her 
to suffer instead of stating that all which 
she had done had been by his request. 

Recently an attack has been made on 
Mrs. Agnew becau:e it was alleged she 
had advised that the gifls of the public 
schools be forced to weara uniform. It 
ought not to be necessary to say that she 
never thought of such a thing. The only 
foundation for the story grew out of some 
words of hers in a speech at the Normal 
College in which she said that the students 
ought “to be known by the uniform dig- 
nity and propriety of their conduct.” 
There has been intense opposition among 
some of the male members of the board to 
the appointment of women, and that an- 








other should be designated for the office 

despite all that has been said, is a decided 

triumph. LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


~~ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DORCHESTER has paid its promised con- 
tribution of $100 into the State treasury. 


City PoInT.—With a view to call outa 
large vote of women in the recent elec- 
tion, the City Point League appointed 
four places of meeting in South Boston 
where women could assemble between the 
hours of ten and eleven A. M., and pro- 
ceed in gr ups to their respective polling- 
places. Ballots were provided at these 
places so that the delay and publicity in- 
cident to procuring them at the polls 
were avoided. Hundreds of women 
availed themselves of this opportunity, 
and it is- believed that the women’s vote 
in South Boston was increased ten per 
cent by this means. In addition, the 
president of the league went into every 
precinct in the district, furnishing ballots 
where they were needed, carrying women 
who were indisposed to the polls, and in 
various ways working to make the wom- 
en’s vote as large as possible. We are 
jubilant over our success. We now settle 
down to work. At our next meeting we 
shall begin the study of municipal gov- 
ernment. In February we hold a recep- 
tion. Of one thing you may be sure, the 
City Point League will not die of inactivi- 
ty. E. F. B. 


MALDEN held its annual meeting, Dec. 
12. The attempt to elect Mrs. 8. 8. Fes- 
senden on the school board did not suc- 
ceed, but she had so large a vote that her 
friends will try again next year. Sixteen 
members have been added to this League. 


LEOMINSTER has held its regular month- 
ly meetings. A public meeting will be 
held Jan. 8. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
will address the League. 


MEDFORD.—The J eague meets regularly 
once a month. They furnish half a col- 
umn each week to the Medford Mercury. 


DEDHAM.—A public meeting was held 
in the M. E. Church, Dec. 20. Addresses 
were made by the pastor, Mrs. 8. 5. Fes- 
senden, Miss Lelia J. Robinson, Miss 
Pond and Kev. G. W. Cooke. Music was 
furnished by a quagtette. Ten members 
were added to the League. 

CoRA Scott Ponb, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 


a> 
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CONGRATULATIONS FROM BROOKLYN. 








The Brooklyn Woman Suflrage Associa- 
tion sends cordial greeting and congratula- 
tions to the BostonWoman Suftrage Associ- 
ation on the success of the women’s earnest 
efforts in the recent election. We think 
that it will carry weight, and be of advan- 
tage to our cause all over the world, or at 
least in every country where there is any 
intelligent appreciation of this subject. 
There is also mutual cause for rejoicing in 
the wish expressed by Lord Salisbury at 
Edinboro’, that women might soon have 
the right of suffrage, which evidences that 
the tide of opinion is turning in high 
places. 

Just, now our Association is principally 
exercised over the lack of police-matrons 
in our city station-houses, of whom there 
is exceeding need; and we are endeavor- 
ing to strengthen the hands of those labor- 
ing to overcome the obstacles to their 
appointment. A part of our work for this 
winter is to be the study of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and its consider- 
ation in our meetings, that we may be 
more fully informed on subjects in which 
we hope to have a personal interest In days 
to come. 

For the promotion of woman’s best wel- 
fare, we are sincerely yours, 

On behalf of Brooklyn W. S. A. 
M. W. CHAPMAN, Cor. Sec. 
Brooklyn, Dec. 24, 1888. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Will the friends of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL help us in a way that will cost them 
nothing either in time or money? If our 
friends, when they have money to spend, 
will make their purchases of those who 
advertise with us, letting it be known where 
they sw the advertisement. it will lead ad- 
vertisers to patronize us more, and show 
cur merits as an advertising medium. 

Any one sending us three new subscrib-. 
ers with $4.50 will receive a fourth copy 
free. 


2+ 


“The Mary J. Drexei Home'and Phila- 
delphia Mother-house of Deaconesses,” 
which has been in course of construction 
during the past two years, was lately ded- 
icated. For the present only that part of 
the home will be occupied which is to be 
devoted to the training of the deaconesses, 
and is Intended to form their permanent 
home or **wother-houze.” 





No. 52. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT is lecturing in 
England on ‘*fhree Months in America.” 

FRAU FROEBEL, the widow of the pio- 
neer kindergartner, receives a pension of 
3,000 marks. This was one of the last 
acts of Emperor Frederick. 

Mrs. Ipa A. HARPER is appointed to 
read a paper on ‘**Woman’s Work” before 
the anvual convention of the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture, at Indianapolis, 
Jan. 8. 

MME. GRANDIN is the first woman to be 
appointed professor of gymnastics to a 
public school in France. she is attached 
to the girls’ school known as the Lycée 
Moliére, in Paris. 

Mary K. LONGFELLOW, of Portland, 


| Me., a niece of the poet, is attracting notice 
| asa painter of picturesque harbor views, 


made in light water-colors. She has spent 
several years of study on her specialty. 

ROSE O'HALLORAN in the Alta Califor- 
nia, has a very invteresting article telling 
about a visit to the great Lick Observatory 
on Mt. Hamilton, with descriptions of the 
observations of Saturn and the Moons of 
Mars that foreshadow what the great lens 
may do. 

SIGNORA CATANI has just been elected 
to the professorship of pathology at the 
University of Pisa, Italy. She studied medi- 
cine at Bologna University. ‘There is only 
one other woman holding a university 
chair in Europe, Madame Kovalef«ky, who 
is professor of literature at Stockholm. 

Mrs. H. Kate RICHMOND, of Schulls- 
burg, is at the head of the Wisconsin Lead 
and Zine Company, which has a paid-up 
capital of $500,000. She personally super- 
vises the business of the company, and her 
good judgment and shrewdness in mining 
transactions are said to be proverbial. 

LADY CARRINGTON, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor-General of New South Wales, warns 
educated ladies against emigrating to Aus- 
tralia, unless they are willing to earn their 
living by manual labor. There is no far- 
ther demand for governesses or teachers, 
but people who are useful with their hands 
find good pay there. 

REV. ANNIE H. SHAW is at her home in 
Michigan for the holidays. She has been 
speaking for five weeks in Kansas, where 
her services were in such demand that dur- 
ing the first twenty-eight days of her stay 
she made forty addresses, speaking twice 
every Sunday and often twice on a week- 
day. Miss Shaw always sows good seed 
for woman suffrage, and as Kansas is good 
soil, there ought to be a rich harvest. 

HESTER ANN CHASE RipooT, of the 
colonial family of Chase, who died recent- 
ly at Annapolis, left the stately house of 
her ancestors, in which she died, and the 
furniture, to establish a home for desti- 
tute, aged and infirm women. The house 
is of magnificent proportions, with ample 
grounds, and was built in 1770 by Judge 
Chase, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It will be called the Chase 
Home. 

Mrs. SARAH M. PERKINS makes a 
strong appeal to the women of Ohio to 
visit the infirmaries of the poor-houses, to 
acquaint themselves with their condition, 
which is often shocking and disgraceful in 
the extreme, and to have the abuses rem- 
edied. In some of the poor-houses which 
she has visited, the inmates are provided 
with nothing to read, and are not allowed 
to write to their friends. Other still worse 
abuses exist. Mrs. Perkins’s appeal should 
be heeded. 

Mrs. CAROLINE E. MERRICK, president 
of the Louisiana W. C. T. U., and of the 
Ladies’ Sanitary and Benevclent Associa- 
tion, has taken an active part in the forma- 
tion of the new ‘“*‘Woman’s League” of 
New Orleans. The Picayune says: “Mrs. 
Merrick is one of the first of her sex in the 
South to believe that the condition of 
women would be improved and the welfare 
of the State advanced if they possessed 
the right of suffrage. She addressed the 
Legislature of the State on this subject, 
and was instrumental in getting the bill 
passed which entitles women to serve on 
the school boards of Louisiana. During 
the war she managed a big plantation in 
her busband’s absence, established & hos- 
pital, where she nursed and doctored Con- 
federate and Federal soldiers with equal 
tenderness, entertained distinguished 
guests that the fortunes of war sent her, 
and was commissary for the neighboring 
planters, making a perilous trip to New 





Orleans over an overflowed country to 
purchase supplies ” 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


TRAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASHOCIATION. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 
CALIFORNIA, * 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 12, 1888. 
The Woman Suffrage Society in this city, 
although laboring under some peculiar 
disadvantages, yet flourishes, increasing 
slowly in numbers and influence. The 
tion is a floating one. Ladies come 
from the East, join the society, stay 
three, six or twelve months, and then re- 
turn home. This continual change de- 
tracts measurably from the interest and 
power it would otherwise possess. The 
resident members, ladies of intellect and 
eulture, are seventeen in number, with 
four gentlemen, all but one of whom are 
lawyers. The apathy upon the subject ex- 
isting here is due in part to the enormous 
wine interests, which affect different class- 
es. Southerners, eminently conservative, 
form a large part of the community, and 
most of the Northerners coming here seek 
only for health and rest, or become ab- 
sor by an inordinate greed for gain. 
Yet our little society has held meetings 
every alternate week throughout the past 
year without interruption, excepting in 
the summer vacation. We have had two 
highly successful open meetings. We have 
distributed leaflets, and have sent out into 
all of the State more than a thou- 
sand headings of a petition for municipal 
suffrage, while certain members of our so- 
ciety have been active and successful in 
getting names to it in this city. We intend 
very soon to send a letter to each member 
of the Legislature, asking him to declare 
himself in favor of this petition, when it 
is presented. With the promise of addi- 
tional members and the prospect of more, 
we have great reason for encouragement. 
We have all the excitement of a battle, 
without the fear of defeat. We know as 
surely as we know the sun will shine to- 
morrow, that right will eventually prevail ; 
that half the people of these United States, 
now in bondage to the other half, will ere 
long be able exultantly to say, as they 
cannot do now, 
“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Thy name I sing.” 


ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY, 
Pres. Los Angeles Woman Suffrage Club. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Suffrage Association of Wisconsin 
has been very active during the past year. 
Many members have been added, many 
places aroused to thought, much money 
raised. We have the first essential to suc- 
cess, a president, Rey. Olympia Brown, 
who never knows defeat. 

Many women all over our State voted, 
or tried to vote, at the spring elections a 

ear agolast April. ‘lhe attorney-general 

ad sent out instructions to refuse these 
votes. Rev. Olympia Brown, on bebalf 
of the suffrage association, contested the 
result of these instructions in her case. 
The case was ably argued on both sides, 
and was decided by the Judge of the Cir- 
cult Court in behalf of Rev. O. Brown. 
The State carried it to the Supreme Court 
and there it was decided against the asso- 
ciation. The Supreme Court also ren- 
dered decision that any class of citizens 
may be enfranchised in Wisconsin by leg- 
islative action, subject to vote of the peo- 
ple. If the liquor power were not so 
strong in this State, two or three sieges 
of legisiative enactment and vote would 
put us in possession of the ballot. 

At any rate, our women are working in 
earnest. It is possible that the develop- 
ments of the next six months will cause 
many women to think favorably of suf- 
frage for themselves who do not now. 
Women generally who “have all the 
se they want” are converted to a 
wider idea of their rights when they under- 
take to help women who have not all the 
rights they want. Wisconsin women are 
intensely wrought up by the fearful state 
of affairs in Northern Wisconsin, and after 
they have tried to secure action on the 
part of the officials of the State for two 
years more, they will begin fo long for 
the ballot and the right to sit as jurors. 
The Union Signal is right when it says 
that no class of citizens possessing the 
ballot could be forced to live such lives as 
- lived by the ‘‘white slaves of Wiscon- 
sin. 

‘rhe laws of Wisconsin are stringent. 
Women need the ballot and the right to 
sit as jurors; the first that they may elect 
decent men for officials; the second, that 
ma proviiens of our laws may be enforced. 

ith the strongest faith in the prom- 
ised land close at hand, 
ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER. 

Dodge’s Corners, Wis., Nov. 19, 1888. 


DAKOTA. 
FAULKTON, Dak., Nov. 19, 1888. 

The work of securing the ballot for the 
women of Dakota is to be prosecuted the 
coming year with a vigor and zeal never 
before attempted, by the women them- 
selves. There is an increased demand for 
suffrage literature, and it is intended that 
every member of the Legislature, before 
the coming winter session,shall be supplied 
with and sufficient reasons for sup- 
porting the cause of woman’s ballot, by 
means of this literature and by suffrage 
papers sent to them continuously before 
the Legislature meets. A headquarters 
will be established at the capital by the 
W.C. T. U., to which all will be Webber 
who can come and help to work for free- 
dom. No more important spot can be 
found in this broad land for the effective 
prosecution of this work. Dakota Terri- 
tory in the near future will be divided into 
two States, North and South Dakota, and 
with ‘the ballot given to the women by the 
Legislature, the second time it has 
i that body, (it was yetoed four 
ears ago by Goy. Peirce), these twin 
tates would come into the Union grant- 
-‘Ing to their women unrestricted salirige; 

— is ey that worth working for? 
| We our sympathy, your help, your 
prayers, aeoude hoping that some earn- 


ter. We our co greetings to the 
twentieth ng of our grand Am. W. 
8. A., congratulating you 
ress made, and upon the ra 
our just cause everywhere in the minds of 
men and women. 

With thanks for the good words of cour- 
age so faithfully given us by our good 
leaders, we are 

Most cordially yours, 
MaJsor J. A. PICKLER, 
ALICE M. A. PICKLER. 
[To be continued. } 
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CO-EDUCATION CONSIDERED. 


The Toronto Week says: 


“The question of co education of the 
sexes is still being earnestly discussed by 
the friend and pastors of McGill, Univer- 
sity. The opinion is evidently gathering 
strength and must eventually prevail that 
the reduplication of the college lectures for 
the exclusive benefit of the young women 
of Donalda Ladies’ College, while the lat- 
ter are pursuing substantially the same 
courses as those followed in the male de- 
partment, is an unnecessary and there- 
fore an unwise expenditare of time and 
energy. A friend has forwarded us a let- 
ter from Mrs. Lucy Stone, the editor of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of Boston, in 
which the history of Oberlin and other col- 
leges in the Western States, and of the 
School of Technology in Boston, is re- 
ferred to as fully warranting the state- 
ment that co-education is no longer an ex- 
periment in the United States, and that 
there is no longer a question either of its 
value or of its safety and wisdom. We 
have no doubt that the well-nigh unani- 
mous testimony of those educators in Can- 
ada who have given the system a fair trial 
could be safely appealed to in support of 
the same conclusion. Though the innova- 
tion was for a time strenuously opposed 
by some of the authorities of Toronto Uni- 
versity, we are not aware that any practi- 
cal evils or difficulties have been found to 
attend the system since its adoption. In 
fact, we may say that we have yet to meet 
the professor who, after experience of 
both methods, seriously objects to the co- 
attendance of students of both sexes in the 
class or lecture room. Many, on the other 
hand, are ready to testify that they find 
the advent of a band of earnest and ambi- 
tious young women, such as by an easily 
understood process of natural selection 
find their way to the college halls, to be 
healthful and powerfully stimulating to 
students of the other sex, who naturally 
do not care to be distanced in the race.” 


The editor of the Week is not clear that 
co-education is the ideal thing per se, but 
he is clear that it is better than either ‘‘an 
overworked professqgate, or an inferior 
course for women,” which would too often 
be the alternative. 

ooo -——____ 
ADVERTISING FOOLISH WOMEN. 





The press is always turning up the 
whites of its hundred eyes in sorrow and 
amazement at the frailty of women, the 
littleness of their thoughts and aims, the 
uselessness of what they read and write 
and do. Yet what sort of pattern does 
the press hold up for women’s emulation? 
The woman who is pretty and vain, or 
notorious and vicious in an interesting 
way, may quickly rise to some kind of 
celebrity, for journalists build newspaper 
columns beneath her, and raise her ona 
shaky pedestal of glory. But the good 
women who win fame, win it more slowly, 
and without assistance from the fourth 
estate. The women who inaugurate, 
manage and support a hundred schemes 
of charity and good, even in this city, win 
the reward of their own consciences mere- 
ly. The voice of the world says nothing 
to them in commendation or encourage- 
ment. The noble deeds that are done by 
women, are done in silence and obscurity. 
How many works which need publicity to 
secure success can get gratuitously so 
much as a cold notice in small type in any 
Sydney daily? Think of the wasted time 
of the reporters, correspondents and com- 
positors, the expense of cablegrams and 
‘special wires” to register the latest freak 
of vanity, the skilful accomplishment of 
something evil, or to procure the minutest 
evidence of some adultery or murder! 
Would they but spend the same time and 
money, and give the same publicity to the 
worthy deeds of good women, the world, 
in face of so much recorded nobleness, 
might in time see fit to raise somewhat its 
standard of thought and action.—The 
Sydney (Australia) Dawn. 
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VOTES FOR FRENCH WOMEN. 


A bill giving French tradeswomen the 
right to vote for judges of the tribunal of 
commerce seems likely to pass in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The preamble 
says :— ‘ 

If women are competent to set up in 
trade on their own.account, why should 
they not share all the prerogatives which 
render the pursuit of busihess more eas 
to tradesmen? Bearing the heavy ch 
and responsibilities of shopkeepers, heads 
. meneas ane eee of rele 

ouses, why should they not enjoy eve 
privilege arising from the competent diz. 
charge of their rights? Is it fair, women 
being liable to all the penalties that attend 

s not to be able to elect j 








whine Petttinn tn they 





in business, to declare them bankrupt and 
order Jiquidation of their stock in 
trade? It would be easy to show that 
women discharged. not only a@ great 
but the greatest part in the 

business of France. This fact is one of 
the reasons why French trade and com- 
merce, and especially Parisian trade and 
commerce, have won so high a name. The 
field of commercial business is one 


of economy of French middle-class women. 
The recent creation of technical schools 
for young girls promises to enlarge great- 
ly that fleld. French laws in rd to 
women have been behind most French 
institutions. The only law for feminine 
emancipation which has passed in recent 
ears was that of 1881 to enable women to 
nvest in savings banks without the au- 
thorization of their husbands. This law 
had the happiest effects, as all who have 
taken the trouble of inquiring into its 
workings must know. It should also be 
remembered that wherever women can 
earn fair wages and invest them, there the 
family principle is upheld and the family 
is kept together. There is no stronger 
factor of social conservatism than the 
active, money-earning woman. {To her 
honor be it said that the proportion of 
tradeswomen on the rolls of the bank- 
ruptcy court is the lowest. Their exact- 
ness in meeting bills is proverbial. 


THE WOMEN VOTERS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A few words about Cambridge, in addi- 
tion to your statement from the Chronicle, 
may not be unweleome. 

There were three women suggested as 
candidates for school committee in as 
many different wards. Two of these re- 
ceived the nomination from all parties. 
The third had the fortune to live in a 
ward where the ticket for mayor needed 
to be “strengthened” by a man on the 
school committee. In this ward last year 
the same lady, Dr. Anne C. Stewart, re- 
ceived no nomination, but a vote of 2,500. 
This year she received 4,389 votes, again 
without a nomination, and the successful 
candidate, nominated by three parties, 
only got 610 votes more. 

The result of the election gives the ser- 
vices of two women to Cambridge, one of 
whom has served many years acceptably. 
Last year Miss Alice Longfellow was 
elected, so that three out of the five wards 
in the city now have a woman on the 
school committee, and the Cambridge 
school committee for this year consists of 
twelve men and three women. 

There were about 1,050 women regis- 
tered, and of these a very large per cent. 
voted. In two precincts all but one regis- 
tered woman voted. Gentlemen watching 
the vote for ‘tno license” looked envious- 
ly at the women’s record, when they saw 
in the same precinct about 150 men who 
had in the canvass expressed their inten- 
tion to vote ‘*no,” and failed to vote at all. 

The record of this first general vote is a 
remarkable vindication of the courage, de- 
votion and ability of women. wW.S.L. 
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THE COLUMBIA ANNEX. 


Harper's Weekly says of the Columbia 
**Annex:” 

It is pleasant to know that the pillars 
and the foundations of society remain un- 
shaken, and the modest and gracious 
**sphere of woman” is uninvaded, although 
Columbia College has decided that her 
liberal and learned opportunities, her ac- 
complished teachers, and her benignant 
approval shall no longer be denied to 
women. Yet her approval is so guarded 
that no one who does not over to the 
higher education of women as in itself un- 
desirable can complain of the discreet con- 
ditions of the permission. Such an objec- 
tion, however, is seldom heard. Itis more 
than sixty years since the ability to read 
recipes for the puddings which it was her 
natural duty to make, has been regarded as 
the allowable extreme of *‘female edaca- 
tion.” Within the same period Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s exhortation, alluding to flowers, 
‘Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these; 
Your best, your sweetest empire, is to please,” 
has been seriously questioned. Mrs. 
Somerville, Florence Nightingale, Doro- 
thea Dix, Maria Mitchell, have gravely 
doubted the orthodoxy of this doctrine, 
and Girton and Newnham, the Harvard 
and Columbia annexes, not to mention 
Vassar, Wellesley and Smith, or Cornell 
and Oberlin, have conclusively challenged 
it. The action of Columbia College, in re- 
sponse to a most enlightened public senti- 
ment, isa very gratifying and significant 
event. 
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AN INJURY TO THE COMMUNITY. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

During the Middle Ages, brute force 
played so great a partin the government 
of the world that men of high intellectual 
powers, of gentleness and refinement, 
were obliged to retire into monasteries. 
It is now easy to see that their withdrawal 
from the world was an incalculable loss to 
humanity. One can safely predict that it 
will, in-time, be seen that the present ex- 
clusion of women from the functions of 
government is an equally suicidal policy. 
The monastic life resembled the exclusive- 
ly ‘family life in the respect, that it pre- 
served the gentleness of its members, 
though at the cost of producing in them a 
good deal of aimlessness and_ pettiness. 
But though the effect upon those imme- 








diately concerned should be judged to be, 
upon whole, beneficial, there can be 
no doubt that such benefit is far more 
than made up for by the loss to society in 
general of the influence of its more ele- 
‘vated natures upon the rougher and more 
barbarous elements to whom its goyern- 
ment was (and is) entrusted. N. 
Baltimore, 
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GROUND FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The New York Boening Post of Dev. 14, 
says of the Boston School election: 


The election was of peculiar interest 
from the fact that, for the first time since 
women were given the right to vote in 
school elections in Massachusetts, they 
largely availed themselves of the preroga- 
tive. Their participation in the contest 
was due to the injection of a religious issue 
by the controversy which arose several 
months ago over a change in text-books, 
which was attributed to undue Catholic 
influence. Both Protestant and Catholic 
women registered in large numbers, but 
the Protestants appear to have been in the 
majority, and this seems to have been an 
important factor in bringing out male yot- 
ers who were hostile both to O’Brien and 
to the Democratic candidates for the 
Sehool Board. The result of this election 
leaves the Catholics in a minority on the 
Board; and it is to be hoped that the con- 
troversy, which has been waged by both 
sexes with unseemly heat, may now dle 
out. Accounts indicate that the election 
must prove of advantage to the cause of 
woman suffrage. The great obstacle to 
the movement hitherto has been that 
women were not interested in it, would 
not even utilize the chance to vote which 
was offered them in the school suffrage 
law. It has now been shown that this in- 
diflerence can be overcome, and this is a 
fact of great significance, for candid men 
have long held that once women showed 
interest enough in woman suffrage to seek 
it, they could get it. As regards the bene- 
ficial influence of the presence of women 
at the polls, all reports from Boston agree, 
and the effect of the incident must be 
to weaken male prejudices against the 
innovation. ‘The woman suffragists have 
had a good deal to discourage them of 
late, as, for instance, in the recent over- 
whelming defeat of municipal suffrage for 
women in Vermont; but they may well 
take heart from yesterday’s victory for 
their cause in Boston. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

On Sunday, December 16, at the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street, Mrs. Walton of West 
Newton spoke, at 3 P. M., on the poetry 
of Longfellow. She claimed for it as high 
a standard as anything contemporary with 
it, and recognized the man, not alone as 
moralist and heart poet, but as one burn- 
ing to serve any cause unrighted. Mrs. 
Walton gave some happy illustrations 
from the poet’s writings, in an expressive 
and graceful manner, holding the atten- 
tion of her audience to the end. H.C. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Year's Best Days ror Boys anp Grris. 
By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1889. Price, $l. 


These Christmas stories and poems are 
lively and appropriate for the season, 
The legend of Santa Claus is the basis of 
so many varied narratives that we are not 
surprised to find it doing good service 
again in the opening story. This is fol- 
lowed by more than twenty others, grave 
and gay, pathetic and humorous, but all 
readable. H. B. B. 


Our GuiorrrizeD. Poems and Passages of Con- 
solation especially for those bereaved by the 
loss of children, Edited by Elizabeth How- 
ard Foxcroft. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1889. Price, $1. 


This little collection of poems and words 
of comfort was made by no mere literary 
compiler. It is the cry of the sorrowing 
mother bereft of her children. It was be- 
gun by Mrs. Foxcroft under the shadow 
of the loss of her cherished daughter, in 
October, 1885. It was finished only a few 
days before her own unexpected and un- 
timely decease, in October, 1888. 

H. B. B. 


Favorite AvuTHors For LiTrLEe Foixs. By 
Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. With twelve 
Portraits. Chicago: The Interstate Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 36 cents. 


The portraits alone are worth the price 
of the book. The brief, breezy sketches 
of each author in turn, with mention of 
his lighter and more readable works, gives 
the book a permanent value for young 
readers. They are thus made familiar in 
childhood with our best writers—Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, ‘Hawthorne, Al- 
drich, Trowb Holmes, Alice and Phe- 
be Cary, Lucy m, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Louisa M, Alcott. A charm- 
ing book for children or grown people. 

H. B. B. 
THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 

WasHINneTon TO CLEVELAND. Comprising 

their personal and political history. By John 

Frost, LL. D. - Brought down to the present 

time by Harry W. French. _ Boston: Lee and 

Shepard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 

The most easy and convenient method 
of fixing in the mind,the salient ts of 
history is to commit to memory the names 
of the monarchs or chief magistrates who 
have a over: bene oe one who 
can repeat Engl ngs a 
or the American presidents since Wash- 

the varied incidents connected 
their administrations group them- 
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selves under names in natural and 
— ~ In the compen’ lives 
the second 2, we find mveh ~= 
t “The porcraittere 
wan ’ . are 
Sect peee. It is a book for popular 
reading. H. B. B 


Tue Apostts or Burman. A Missionary Epic. 
In Commemoration of the Centennial of the 
birth of Adoniram Judson. By William C. 
Richards. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. 
Price, $1. 

The attempt to | the achievements, 
aspirations, Pipalatious and triumphs of 
the “Apostle of Burmah” with epic verse 
is indeed, as the author says, a daring de- 
sign, since the world has seen few success- 
‘ful epics, and even ‘‘Paradise Lost” has 
more reputation than readers. The life of 
Judson bas the charm which always ac- 
companies a and difficult struggle 
with insuperable obstacles, material and 
moral. Among the most touching events 
of his chequered career were the help and 
co-operation of the three noble women 
who successively sacrificed their lives to 
solace and sustain the lonely missio in 
the tropical languors of Rangoon. e 
book has fine portraits of Mr. Judson and 
his tirst wife, Ann Hazeltine. 4. B. B. 


ANDERSONVILLE VioLets. A Story of Northern 
and Southern Life. By Herbert Collingwood. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


The war between North and South is 
over. It is wise for both sections to t 
to understand each other and to appreci- 
ate the solid basis of good-will which 
should unite communities of common race 
and origin. This story of Andersonville 
prison is here told by a Confederate 
soldier. Both the Northern and Southern 
scenes are taken from life. The experi- 
ences of the New England emigrant in 
Mississippi are transcripts of actual expe- 
rience. There is an evident effort to be 
fair, but we fear that Southerners will hard- 
ly take to it kindly. Thestory is intensely 
interesting and ought to have a wide cir- 
culation. Certainly no one can read it 
without a keener realization of the magni- 
tude of the Southern problem and the sig- 
nificance of the race issue. We fully 
agree with the writer that the problem 
will not be solved by the present genera- 
tion, nor by the bickerings of sectional 
controversy. None the less it deserves 
our best thought and effort. So far no 
writer has done more to bring about an 
adogaste solution than the author of this 
candid and suggestive narrative. 

H. B. B. 


From Lapy WASHINGTON TO Mrs. CLEVELAND. 
By Lydia L. Gordon. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


Twenty-three ladies have presided at 
the White House since Washington was 
elected President. Each in her turn was 
the centre of society, and second only in 
public regard to the head of the nation. 
Several were women remarkable for char- 
acter, grace and ability. The brief me- 
moirs of these ladies are a much-needed 
contribution to our historical literature, 
and should have a wide circulation. In 
reading them we are impressed with the 
superficial and evanescent quality of politi- 
cal notoriety How few, even of those 
who are familiar with the public acts of 
our presidents, know anything of their do- 
mestic history, of their joys and sorrows, 
or of the years that preceded and followed 
their brief exercise of power! 

“They loved, but their story we cannot unfold; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is 


cold ; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumber 
can come ; 

They nrek but the voice of their gladness is 
umb.” 


Yet the lives of these excellent women are 
quite as interesting and instructive as are 
those of the men with whom they were so 
closely connected. They afford a much 
deeper insight into the social conditions of 
the American people. H. B. B. 


Ayer's Almanac, 1889, is a closely print- 
ed volume in twenty-one languages, giv- 
ing calculations and standard time and no 
end of recipes and prescriptions. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANSDOWNE, Pa., DEc. 11, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Delaware County Woman Suffrage 
Association was formed here last April by 
Mrs. Fessenden, our State organizer. 
With little or no encouragement she held 
a parlor meeting which resulted in an or- 
ganization which now has fifty-one mem- 
bers. Many of them are from the old town 
of Darby. Its formation is proof of the 
value of her labors in conservative sec- 
tions. We distribute tracts, will have an 
occasional suffrage lecture, and are now 
circulating our municipal suffrage peti- 
tion. M. 


MOURNING FOR MISS MAY. 


The Wellesley (Mass.) Woman Suffrage 
League, Dec. 4, adopted the following: 
ante, ae of Abby W. May, 
friends of 


the philanthropy and education 
Seoasnont the State have sustained an 


b [ 

That we gratefully recognize her service in be- 
half of women and express 
miration for a life so heroically devoted to their 


interests, educational, socia! and 
seat. sus Corsten be pogneeed to send these 
ss ea i C) 6 JouRNAL for publi- 


Dr. Phillips Brooks laments that, there 
is so small a re intation of the more 
educated class of our citizens in the chil- 
dren attending our public schools. The 
public spirit which old 4 


school system maintai — 
for in nurseries of 


first half of the blic’s 
will be vainly 1 0 
social and class distinctions.— Transcript. 
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SPRINGFIELD LEAGUE MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the Springfield 

Non-Partisan Woman Suffrage League, 

December 15, 1888, Mr, Seth Hunt spoke 
as follows: 


The last Presidential campaign afforded 
a striking lesson from which the women 
of this nation might learn what high value 
and im men attach to the right of 
suff multitudinous motives 
were appealed to! What a lavish outpour- 
of money! What powerfal and com- 
P pers: was set in motion! What 
to and of messengers! What 
and countermarching of proces- 
by moonlight, by sunlight, and in 
t, made luminous by countless 
oe the air was resounding 
with * under of the captains and the 
shouting!” What a constant calling of 
assemblies and enlistment of all the t 
speech-makers to arouse and enlighten the 
voters, while from thousands of printing- 
presses were issuing papers and documents 
as numerous as the leaves of autumn. The 
poorest and humblest person with a ballot 
was of sufficient importance to be borne in 
acoach to his voting place. A man would 
drop his business and travel hundreds of 
miles to reach his domicile, that he might 
cast his one vote. Then think of the in- 
tense interest aroused throughout the 
whole country to learn the returns of the 
election. Yet we saw that it was not the 
great stir of the community that did the 
final work. The great accomplishing 
power appeared in the still, smali ballot, 
which, though falling noiseless like the 
snowflake, gave mute expression to the 
will of a mighty nation and power to en- 
force its mandates. In view of all the evi- 
dence of the immense value that men, who 
have the ballot, put upon its possession, 
how can any one who is deprived of this 
right look with indifference on the cause 
woman suffrage? And what a fearful 
responsibility do the men assume who 
poor ny this lockout from the ballot-box of 
more than one-half of the inhabitants of 
the country, and thus withhold from the 
women of the nation the right to aid in en- 
acting wise and just laws, and in repealing 
those that infringe the rights of woman- 
kind—those oppressive and unequal laws, 
the relics of barbarism. ‘The nineteen 
thousand women of Boston, who, last 
Tuesday, went to the voting places, 
through a pouring rain and voted, have 
put to silence the objection so often made, 
that women would not vote if they had the 
ballot. The lions in the way of woman 
suffrage are found to exist only in the mor- 
bid imaginations of its enemies. ‘lhe en- 
franchisement of woman would be safe, 
because it is right. The movement to se- 
cure it is in line with the self-evident prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, with the 
laration of Independence and the Golden 
Rule. Let us then go forward, working 
with zeal and courage until liberty is pro- 
claimed throughout all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Kentucky Suffrage Society is about 
to make a thorough canvass of that State. 


The Chicago avarchists have a Sunday 
school of 7,000 children who are being 
taught the wild and baneful doctrines of 
this dangerous class. 


To-day Christ sits over against the bal- 
lot-box, as of old he sat over against the 
treasury, and judges men by what they 
cast therein.—Mary Allen West. 


Women have been expressing them- 
selves upon moral questions all their lives. 
To use the ballot is but to give expression 
in a different, yet more effective way.— 
Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer. 


The Cincinnati Woman gives a record of 
fifteen societies in that city and Coving- 
ton devoted to good things. Most of 
these societies are managed by women. 
Two of them are for suffrage. 


Mrs. G. C. Needham read a paper before 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference in Phila- 
delphia, last week, on ‘“‘Woman’s Posi- 
tion in the Church.” Is this a new de- 
parture? 

The Female Mission Home at Sydney, 
Australia, has been in operation fifteen 
years, and is managed wholly by women. 
Its object is to receive young women who 
have fallen, or who are in danger of fall- 
ing, from a virtuous life, and to help them 
to retrieve their position in society. 


The Chicago Woman’s Protective Agen- 
cy is a most valuable aid in securing pro- 
tection to women. The other day Nancy 
Harris, an ignorant, but innocent colored 
woman, unjustly imprisoned, was ' re- 
léased ‘through this agency. That is only 
one case among others where this society 
gives a friendly hand. 


The Women’s Penny Paper is the title of 
a bright, neat eight-page journal published 
in London, England, im the interest of the 
varied phases of the woman’s movement, 
It cones to meet a long-felt want, and 
should find a. circulation, The trade 
is supplied by Henry Vickers, 317 Strand, 

Of the Jast. graduating class at Cornell: 
University, ten per cent. were women, but 
thosé! ‘women won sixty’ per cent. (three 
out of five) of the fellowships. The sub- 
jects in which they were so successful 
were botany, architecture, and mathemat-. 
ics. President Adams, in addressing the 





Association of Collegiate Alumnez, which 
met at Cornell, said that the wonien aver- 
age a little higher than the men in the uni- 
versity classes. 

Soldiers’ wives, daughters, widows, and 
orphans have reason to bless that auxii- 
fary organization of the Grand Army. of 
the Republic, the Woman's Relief Corps. 
During the past year $80,000 has been used 
by its numerous societies In’ carrying on 
their work of making homes for the help- 
less, caring for the sick, and assisting 
others to earn an independent living. The 
president of the Relief Corps is Mrs. 
Charity Rusk Craig, the daughter of Gov. 
Rusk, of Wisconsin. 


It isa foolish habit that some anxious 
parents have of discussing the health of 
delicate children in the children’s pres- 
ence. The Christian Union says: “A 
physician, speaking out of a deep and 
practical mind, said: ‘If you hear a moth- 
er refer to her daughter’as nervous in the 
daughter’s presence, if you cannot speak, 
glare at her, but if you can speak, say, 
‘*Madain, your conversation would make 
a wooden girl nervous, to say nothing of 
a flesh-and-blood young person like your 
daughter”.’” 


Baltimore has a very successful home 
for working girls, started four years ago 
by Rev. Edmund Didier, pastor of St. 
Vincent’s Church. The building is owned 
by the association and will accommodate 
60 boarders, who pay $2.50 per week. 
There is a regular hour for the good break- 
fast that is served, and the girls, who 
mostly work in shops, are provided with 
a lunch of bread and butter, meat and 
pie, and upon their return from work find 
a hot dinner waiting for them. The home 
is non-sectarian, and the only requirement 
is a reference attesting that the applicant 
is of respectable character. 

New South Wales has a women’s 
branch of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. It enrolls 
children in Bands of Mercy, all of them 
promising to abstain from cruelty to ani- 
mals, to encourage and practice mercy 
to dumb creatures, and to perform where 
possible acts of rescue and defence. Miss 
Levvy, the honorary secretary, pub- 
lishes at her own expense, at 3 Brighton 
Terrace, Prospect Street, Waverly, a 
monthly journal, the Band of Mercy, which 
aims to keep all the societies in unison 
with one another, and provide a place of 
record for the good deeds done. Valuable 
prizes and medals are given for essays, 
and for acts deserving recognition. 

A no-license campaign, as conducted in 
the city of Cambridge, shows the very 
best features of the American system. It 


may be said to present the only instance. 


where citizens co-operate politically sim- 
ply as citizens. Every no-license meeting 
held in Cambridge has been composed of 
Democrats, Republicans, Prohibitionists, 
Catholics, Protestants, men of all colors 
and all nativities. This fusion of different 
parties and faiths makes a common fellow- 
ship in citizenship that is sound and 
healthy. The part taken in the campaign 
by Fathers Scully and Mundy was most 
honorable to them, and has done much to 
counteract the prejudices that have existed 
with reference to those of opposite relig- 
ious convictions. The more of such un- 
partisan and unsectarian intercourse the 
better.— Traveiler. 


At the Republicans’ and Citizens’ Fan- 
euil Hall meeting, before election, Hon. Al- 
bert E. Pillsbury made a capital speech, 
beginning thus: 

‘* Fellow-citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
In the words of a late lamented Democrat, 
Faneuil Hal) is full [laughter], and it is 
full of men, and women, too, I am glad to 
say, who have come here, not to hear a 
brass band or to witness a display of fire- 
works, but with the determination to re- 
store to the people of Boston an honest 
and decent administration of their muni- 
cipal affairs, This is no conflict of party, 
my friends. The Republican party has 
never drawn the party line in municipal 
politics, and it never will, and it will never 
allow it to be drawn. Moreover, it has 
never drawn a line of race or religion, and 
At will never allow that to be drawn. [Ap- 

lause.] It is nota question of home-rule 
fn Ireland ; it is a question of home-rule in 
Boston. [Great applause.]” 

The Working and Factory Girls’ Club of 
Sydney, Australia, rents a large building, 
centrally located, near many factories. 
Here board is furnished at moderate rates, 
and once a month ‘‘the gentlewomen of 
the committee” provide an enjoyable tea. 
By joining the club, which’ costs three 
pence u week, the girls can bring ‘their 
work home and work in the Institute. The 
aim of the club, isto make the lot of work- 
ing girls happier, and to provide a safe 
and ifiexpensive home for them. The 
Déiin says: “‘None but those who have 
the opportunity of being acquainted with 
the private life of the better class of work 
girls know how eheerless, monotonous, 
aid, alis, HOw tempted itis. The earn- 
ings of most working girls ate, barely suf- 
ficient to provide them with mean lodging, 
and scanty fare; there is no surplus for 
comfort or amusement; and they suffer 


from the enforced loneliness, and from a 
natural craving for the companionship 
and recreation which are so necessary to 
the healthy development of youth.” 


_ It is the custom with certain crities to 
compare the modern woman unfavorably 
with her grandmother, because the good old 
“foremothers” managed to get through so 
large an amount of work without servants 
or any labor-saving conveniences. On this 
subject, the New England Farmer says: 

“It was those large families of children, 
those cold houses to live and work in, 
those damp cellars full of vegetables, 
which laid so many third and fourth wives 
in the old- cemeteries, to say nothing of 
the short-lived first and second partners. 
When some grumbler tells us of the good 
old-fashioned families and the smart wom- 
en of his father’s or grandfather’s time, we 
feel like telling him that the bondage of 
those days was something to shadder at, 
not to take pride in, and that the women 
of to-day may lay a good per cent. of the 
physical disabilities they have to those 
same smart foremothers. With due re- 
spect to his ancestors, if they could be 
materialized he would find them much less 
congenial companions than the bright 
wowen of to-day, who are planning, hop- 
ing and working to have their daughters 
better than themselves, physically as well 
as in every other way, and one move 
nearer the ideal woman.” 

The number of women in Dover who 
voted yesterday was not as large as the 
most sanguine expected, or as the believers 
in this duty of woman wished. But we 
look upon the situation hopefully and 
cheerfully. A beginning has been made, 
and we are thankful for this. Besides, 
women have commenced to think about 
the matter, which is always a necessary 
step in the evolution of principles. Why 
should we be disheartened? The cause is 
just; our School Board—we think—needs 
the influence of women in its councils, 
and our schools need them as official vis- 
itors, and, sooner or later, every real need 
is met. Every demand has a supply in 
God’s economy, and if we mistake not, 
this will prove no exception to the rule. 
So, though only agvery few women in 
Dover feel that the State has any claim 
upon them in this direction as her loyal 
daughters, ours is ‘‘the patience of hope.” 
We are glad that positive conviction took 
a few women to the polls ona rainy day, 
and, though “the cloud is no bigger than 
a@ man’s hand,” it is ominous of good. 
Brothers, we are coming, coming to help; 
are you not glad?—Dover (N. H.) En- 


qutrer. 
o—___—___———_ 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
fat me J cured. I shall be glad to send two 

les of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have one if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
T. A. Siocum, M. C., 


Respectfally, 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Clubs and Leagues 


MOWRY’S 
“Studies in Civil Government” 


(By Writutam A. Mowry, Pbh.D., Editor of 
Education, Boston), 


the most practical and useful treatise on the 
duties, privileges and problems of American 
Citizenship. 

“TI consider Mowry’s ‘Civil Government’ one of 


the best books for suffrage leagues.” —Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, President of the Chelsea League. 


Price to members of Women’s Clubs and 
Leagues, in quantities, 94 cents per copy. 


Single Copies, $1.00 by mail. Address, 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


FURS. 


Such Bargains 
8 we shall offer this and next week will more than 


surprise those who call at our store, and no one 
bhould this opportunity. An endless variety of 


CHOICE FURS. 


ALASKA SEAL GARMENTS, 


I Goaseen, Howvaahew, alking Jack 
Paletots Capes. yr gy By 


Ogee NSE a LLP BOF BS OO hai the 
present sale offers to secure a 
FUR-LINED OVEROOAT. 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.’”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.’"—Clara Barton. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore, 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Alien’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances HZ. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomMAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful Gift Books. 


THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. 
Compiled by Rosk PorRTER. 10 full-page illus- 
trations. $3,00. 

No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas souvenir 
than this could well be selected. In a spirit of pure 
devotion it tells the story of the Mother of our rd 
as ga from Bible record, art, and song, each 
phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure of 
some world-famous painting. 

OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all 
combine to make up the charm of this delightful vol- 
ume, “It will be found full of interest by all who love 
to recall the incidents of the American Revolution, or 
who cherish the memories of Emerson and Thoreau, 
of the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”— Woman's Journal. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAIL- 

OR. _By Evsrivce 8. Brooks. Fully illus- 

trated, $2.50. 

A strong, eusiareting, and picturesque presentation 
of the development and the doings of the American 
seaman, on merchant vessel and man-of-war, Uni- 
form with the same author’s popular “Story of the 
American Indian.” 

HELPS BY THE WAY. Compiled by 8S. W. 
W.andM.S.H. With an introduction by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth edition. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.00; holiday binding, blue and gold, $1.25. 
The most popular book for daily use that has yet been 

published he selections from prose and poetry to ac- 
company each day’s Bible text have been chosen with 
unusual discernment for their beauty and adaptability, 
and the reader feels that he has a perfect storehouse of 
gems, 

WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographical 
m By T. LETHERBROW. In box, 
Twenty-eight pictures of child-life unrivalled by. old 

or modern masters in ideal innocence and artistic 

charms of artiessness. 

“The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the 
weightiest in artistic metal, is this dainty little volume.” 
—N. ¥. Nation, 


LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK, 
By Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, E. 5. BROOKS, 
and LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

A fitting memorial of the grate poet’s life and work, 
which every reader-friend will feel richer in possessing. 
“It testifies to the realization in the man himself of 
some of his purest and fairest ideals, and is full of ten- 
derness,”—oston Globe. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. Edited by Ar. 
THUR GILMAN. Large 8vo, gold cloth, $3.00. 








Seyeral hundred of the choicest poems about home, 

with nearly as many illustrations. Alike desirable for 
a Christmas or a wedding present. 
CHRISTMAS EKVE AND EASTER DAY, and 
Other Religious Poems. By Ropert BROwN- 
ING. With an Introductory Essay, and Explana- 
tory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. Hersey. 
Preface by W. J. Rolfe. i6mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
white, $1.25. 


THE LOST EARL. With other Poems and Tales 
in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Now first 
published in book form. Illustrated, $2.00. 
A collection of characteristic poems by one of the best 
of American story-teilers, 
A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By Frances 
sue (“Sargent Flint”). Daintily illustrated. 
The thousands of readers of “Dollikins and the Miser” 
will welcome this delightful new story hy the same au- 
thor, which promises to be the book of the year for girls, 
The little American “Princess” is a charming creation, 
and will win all hearts, while the other child characters 
are scarcely less fascinating. 
WHITE SAILS. Stories In Verse for Our Lads 
and Lassies. By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 
This is one of the most charming gift books for young 
people that has yet appeared. Mrs, Nason js well known 
as a delightfal writer by her popular poems in Wide 
Awake an 5 and phis beautiful collection, in 
its exquisite blue cover with frost-work design, will 
carry delight to every fortunate possessor. 
REAL FAIRY FOLKS. By Lucy RIDER 
Meyer, A.M. $1.50, 
“This d tful book is one of the best imaginable to 
it into the is of boys and girls, for it is an exposi- 
of all that is most ic and beautiful in the most 
beautiful of scilences—chemistry. Thestory is told and 
pastaated in the most captivating manner.”—Boston 
er. 


LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. By FRANCES 
C. SPARHAWK.: $1.00, j 
“An earnest, honest, winsome little aarling! Intro- 
duce the little maidens to her about Christmas-time, 
and they will be sure to thank. you.”—Chicage Advanee 


‘At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


by 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
A 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


An autobiography, by Mary Francis Clare 
Cusack, Late Mother-General of the Order of 
the Sisters of Peace. 1 vol. 12mo. 580 pages. 
With fine Portrait of the Author. $1.50... 
“This pathetic story, will be read with close at- 

tention by those for whom the anthor has labored 

so long and so devotedly, and by those of all 

paws sects, and nations, who yet believe in 

hon 1 Sed A kemapered by ciecioal feolsese 
crashed an ¢c 

and opposition.”— Boston Traveller. 

The great number and extensive circulation of 
this author’s other works afford a sufficient 
warranty of the skilfal and interesting manner 
which she has treated the delicate topics in- 
volved in this work. 


PEN AND POWDER. 


By Franc B, Wixxre, of the Chicago Times 

l vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

A series of chapters and mo phs about 
the Secession War in the West, on the 
personal observations and experiences of the 
writer. Nora Perry says: “These pa are 
pan = map = 4 i a9 artes tee ant x4 events 
swiftly and with a nger. 
finger, however, is pee and skilful. ams 
events, the light and dark ls, are given with 
a glow of wit and humor and picturesqueness 
which imprint themselves on the mind of the 
reader with a vivid force that shows the power 
of the writer.” 


VAGROM VERSE. 


By CuarLtus Henry WEBB (John Paul). 1 vol. 
16mo. Cloth extra, or Illuminated Vellum 
Covers. $1.00. 

A collection of the poems, pathetic and hu- 


morous, of this brilliant author, in one volume, 
beautifully and tastefully printed and bound. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF WAR. 


With the Army of the Potomac. Letters from 
Headquarters of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, during the Virginia Campaign of 
1862. By KaTHARINE PREscotTT WoRMELEY. 
lvol. 8vo. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Issued under the auspices of the 
Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. 


is 





Miss Wormeley was a prominent worker in 
the United States Sanitary Commission with the 
Army of the Potomac (especially in the Penin- 
sular Campaign), and at that time wrote as 
home-letters these vivid and powerful chapters 
on the personal aspects of soldier-life, in cam 
and hospital and on the battle-field. The author's 
reputation as translator of Balzac, and in other 
ym pe of literatare, guarantees the success- 
ful treatment of any theme that she touches, and 
the thousands of old soldiers who hold her in 
grateful remembrance will welcome this volume 
from her pen. 
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SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


A summary of the facts of Mr. Sewall's 
life and an account of the funeral exer- 
ciees will be found on our eighth page. 
Tributes to his memory have been con- 
tributed as follows: 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

John G. Whittier writes: 

The few now left of the earliest anti- 
slavery advocates will deeply feel the 
death of Samuel E. Sewall. He was one 
of the very first patrons of the Liderator, 
and with his friend, Ellis Gray Loring, 
like himself an able young lawyer of good 
social position, fook his stand by William 
Lloyd Garrison. He aided in the forma- 
tion of the first New England Anti slavery 
Society and was its secretary. In 1833 I 
met him for the first time on my way to 
Philadelphia as a delegate to the conven- 
tion which formed the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. Not able to attend the conven- 
tion himself, he liberally contributed to its 
expenses. From that time to the day of 
his death he was an unwavering abolition- 
ist. All through the long, hard struggle, 
he held a prominent place among the ac- 
tive leaders of the great movement. He 
was the devoted friend of Garrison, though 
he differed with him on the question of 
the expediency of political action. He 
was a wember of the Liberty party, and 
was its candidute for the governorship of 
Massachusetts. 

Of the efficiency of his services as the 
early supporter and wise legal adviser of 
the Womun's Suffrage Association, the 
readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL can bear 
witness. ‘I'o this cause, as well as to that 
of emancipation, he gave his sound judg- 
ment, profound legal acquirements, and 
liberal scholarship, with an unselfish disre- 
gard of the effect of the advocacy of un- 
popular principles upon his professional 
success or his social position. Through 
all the bitterness and slander of partisan 
strife his noble personal character ie- 
mained unassailable. None doubted his 
honor and integrity. 

I regret that [ am not able at this time 
to do full justice to the fine and admirable 
qualities of one whose love and friendship 
I have cherished among the best blessings 
of Providence. The grave never closed 
over a truer and worthier friend of every 
cause which promised good to humanity. 
His long life had no failures. Farewell, 
dear friend and feilow-worker! In life or 
death, with thee it must be well. 

‘In life’s eternal sea 
Nature sinks whatsve’er could cumber thee; 


And there thou — peacefully o’er all 
Thy fields of toil, as glides the summer air.” 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Oak Knoll, Dec. 24, 1888. 

LUCY STONE. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone writes as follows: 

Mr. Sewall, always the champion of 
those who needed defence, has been a 
right hand and a tower of strength to the 
woman suffrage cause. No one knew 
better than he the legal disadvantages im- 
posed upon women. No one so constant- 
ly sought to remove them. That married 
women in this State can own their per- 
sonal property, that they can dispose by 
will of part of it, that they are entitled to 
what they can earn outside of the family, 
and that they may be guardians of their 
own children, is due in great measure to 
Mr. Sewall. 

For years he sought to secure a law to 
make contracts betweea husband and wife 
valid, so that if a man borrows his wife’s 
money (a common case) he may be obliged 
to repay it, as he is not now. The very 
last winter, Mr. Sewall appeared before a 
legislative committee with six bills for the 
better protection of women. One of 
them was to give widows the legal right 
to stay more than forty days (all the law 
allows now) in the house of the deceased 
husband without paying rent. Every one 








of his bills failed. of passage. It was- 


instructive to see him standing, with the 
dignity of age, before a committée of 





ago he prepared a pamphlet on the legal 
condition of women in Massachusetts, 
giving the laws up to date. 

Mr. Sewall was chosen president of the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL corporation at its be- 
ginning, and this office he held until his 
death. He was from the first a member 
of the Massachusetts and New England 
Woman Suffrage Associations, and a gen- 
erous contributor to their funds. It was 
always his pleasure to serve their cause. 
As an honorary member of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, when asked to speax, 
as he always was when he attended a 
meeting, whatever the topic might be he 
invariably closed his remarks with some 
emphatic atterance in favor of the rights 
of women, 

A host of men and women ‘whose 
cause he sought out” in order to befriend 
them, will hold him in grateful remem- 
brance. The legacy he has left of a just 
and noble life enriches the world. For 
the beloved wife who shared all his inter- 
ests, his companionship and hie beautiful 
home life, there is the warmest sympathy. 

THEODORE D, WELD. 


Theodore D. Weld writes: 

Though just crawling up from a pros- 
tration of body and brain that quite unfits 
me for what you ask, yet I cannoc say nay 
to your request that with other old friends 
I will give a “brief tribute to the memory 
of Samuel E. Sewall.”” But words, poor 
weaklings! caunt write his “tribute.” 
Le them go! His life has told its own 
true story. ‘To me he has long been in 
one respect my ideal man of men. His 
moral convictions, born in him and always 
at home dominating his whole being, were 
not only his staff of life, his breath of life, 
but the very man himself, ever paramount 
and supreme. ‘T'o live them out was his 
daily tread. Hand in hand, side by side, 
step with step in equal pace, he and his 
convictions moved together, never parting 
company. In pondering those kindred 
causes—the slave's and woman’s—he saw 
them in principle a unit. He saw woman 
disparaged, subjected, dishonored and dis- 
franchised, shorn of the crown of cicizen- 
ship because not a man, her sex thus made 
by law a crime and branded with the law’s 
penalty. in pondering these oppressions, 
his sense of woman's wrongs so fired his 
later life that to rid the law of its unjust 
discriminations was in him a sublime pas- 
sion. ‘That this has been already partially 
achieved is due to his indomitable persist- 
ence, which, however intense, was gener- 
ally wrought out in that same even tenor, 
so characte'istic of the man. I recall a 
remarkable exception; once, in speaking 
of the legal discriminations against wom- 
an, he started to his feet with an indig- 
nant outburst that shook his frame and 
filled with awe those who looked and lis- 
tened. In non-essentials he was yielding 
as air; with principle at stake, moveless as 
rock. In every vital reform he was the 
beloved patriarch of us all—always wise, 
just, true, righ eous, faithful unto death. 
How bravely he fought the good fight, 
finished his course, and kept his life long 
faith! May we wear his mantle right 
worthily ! 

Hyde Park, Dec 26, 1888. 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes: 


Devout people of the olden time used to 
talk about a state of sinful security. The 
loss of dear friends sometimes recalls this 
phrase to mind. We count upon them 
as steadfast and stable possessions, and lo! 
they flit from our grasp, and are no longer 
with us. Something of this security we 
felt in the presence among us of our noble 
friend, now no more. ‘The perfect balance 
of his physical and mental energies seemed 
to show no weak spot at which disease 
and death could overcome him. But he, 
being mortal, has paid the tribute of that 
mortality, and we, his survivors and 
mourners, must gather up our precious 
recollections of him, and keep them as a 
dear inheritance. 

Mr. Sewall was a man of great qualities, 
not matched in his case with great defects. 
Of quick and critical perception, of calm 
and deliberate judgment, he united in a 
rare degree the judicial mind with the gen- 
erous temper of the enthusiast. Those 
blue eyes of his had seen, through many a 
storm-cloud, the glory of the firmament 
beyond, and principles were alwa:s clear 
to hia,, however the heathen might rage 
together, and the people imagine a vain 
thing Many words would not exhaust 
the tale of the great services which his 
long life and its excellent gifts enabled 
him to render to the cause of humanity in 
some of its least popular aspects. The 
sluve and the woman have been in turn 
his clients, and this when to defend their 
rights was no holiday task. Long did he 
sit to hear the complaint of the oppressed, 
and to present their claims with solid elo- 

uence before the bar of public opinion. 

e was a shining light in his profession, a 
bright spirit too, in the hou-ehold and in 
the friendly circle. The holy radiance of 
faith can qlene lighten the shadow which 
rests upon those who knew and loved him, 
whore remembrance of hit, painful at this 
moment, will be a great joy and inspira- 
tion in years to come. 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Mr. Oliver Johnson writes: 

In the death of Mr. Sewull I am myself 
personally bereaved, and | feel it no less a 
privileg- than a duty to bear my humble 
testimony to his rare worth as a man, and 
to the generous service he guve to the anti- 
event BF For more than fifty-seven 
yore was my f 


kindness will make 





rT 


in the school of orthodoxy, I was taught 
to believe that Unitarianism was no whit 
better than infidelity ; but in him [ found a 
man 8o Christ-like that my sectarian nar- 
rowness was rebuked in his presence. The 
legends of ‘St. John the divine” were 
made credible by his example. No hos- 


tility to the doer ever mingled itself 
with bis indignation toward w ; but, 
on the other hand, his m for 


human weakness never degenerated into 
an easy tolerance of wrong-doing. The 
sinfulness of slav under all circam- 
stances was clear to his vision, aud he did 
not shrink from applying to it the fitting 
epithets, though always in a judicial rather 
than a passionate temper. He preferred 
the soft turf to the bard stone, if there 
were a chance of thereby driving the slave- 
holder from his retreat. His suggestion 
to Garrison to call his ) / ae Satety 
Lamp, instead of The , did not 
proceed from, timidity, but from a keen 
perception that such a paper would guide 
the nation from the darkness and danger 
of slavery into the light and peace of free- 
dom, as indeed it did. 

Mr. Sewall, with all bis natural gentle- 
ness, could never sympathize with Mr. 
Garrison's non-resistance views. But he 
was not among tho-~e who became tired of 
moral agitation and sought a subs) itute 
therefor in political organization, He be- 
lieved with all his heart in both methods, 
and while lending his name as a candidate 
for offive, he ceased not to contribute to 
the anti-slavery societies which were his 
first love; and at the close of the conflict 
he proclaimed his conviction that Garrison 
had done more than any other man to se- 
cure the abolition of American slavery. 

The worth to mankind of such a life as 
Mr. Sewall’s, devoted as it was, from 
youth to age, with rare intelligence and 
persistency, to noble ends, is incalculable. 

OLIVER JOHNSON, 

No. 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody writes: 


More than sixty years ago I heard Dr. 
Channing preach a sermon describing a 
remarkable colored servant of Mr. Sew- 
all’s mother, who, being deaf, left a moth- 
erly office to her with respect to her chil- 
dren. They loved and obeyed her as if 
she were their mother. As I remember, 
he said that one day Samuel came home 
greatly aggrieved that his playmates had 
called her a ‘‘nigger.”’, His mother said to 
him, **You know she ff colored?” No! he 
never thought of her as colored, and could 
hardly be wade to see it, so completely 
were his senses and imagination governed 
by his heart, that human heart which 
throughout bis life made him the consistent 
“brother's keeper.” Had there been ten 
such men in Boston during his lifetime, what 
might not Boston have been to-day! tut 
itis not till men have passed away from 
sense that they become moral, spiritual 
powers in society. In the outburst in our 
newspapers at their death, we begin to ap- 
preciate the treasure to humanity of such 
men as James Freeman Clarke and Samuel 
K. Sewall, and their vital relation to their 
own and succeeding generations. Mr. 
sewall was one of those men that never 
die in the common sense of the word. 
They live all the more on earth because 
they are living in heaven. 


REV. SAMUEL MAY. 
Rev. Samuel May writes: 


Somewhere about 1820 Mr. Sewall, 
twenty-one years old, took charge for a 
short time of the school in Boston of his 
brother-in-law, Dea. Samuel Greele. I 
was one of the pupils, and well remember 
the gentle man of no needless words who 
conducted the school with firmness and 
without difficulty. I can claim to have 
known him nearly seventy yeurs. 

It must have been at the time I speak of, 
that his attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject of slavery, as the great national de- 
bate on the admission of Missouri to the 
Union was then going on. The result— 
the Missouri Compromise so called—by 
which all United States territory south of 
a given line was deliberately given up to 
slave holding, slave-trading, etc , was not 
one which a fair legal mind or a manly 
couscience could patiently accept. It is 
certain that Mr. Sewall made a study of 
the whole subject, and of the legislation it 
inflicted on the country. In 1827 he sent 
an article entitled **Remarks on Slavery 
in the United States” to the Christian 
Examiner. and it was published there; the 
editors, probably. having no suspicion of 
the long anti-slavery contest of thirty-five 
years which they were helping to set on 
foot. Mr. Sewall was therefore a pioneer. 
He had a dislike tocontroversy. and rarely 
fell into it. and he treated his terrible sub- 
ject as dispussionately as was possible to 
so honest and earnest a nature as his. He 
was among the first of Mr. Garrison's 
friends in Boston, and so continued always, 
though differing sometimes in their lines of 
action. He gave substantial heipin found- 
ing and maintaining the Liberator, helped 
to form the first anti-slavery society in 
New England, was ready in every ewer- 
gency, and constantly brought his practi- 
cal and well-stored mind to the service of 
this great undertaking to make over anew 
the laws of the nation, the customs and 
the habits of thought of the people. The 
labor he gave in those forty years was 
coutpanted ty Gifts of tones." Tire exvvat 

8 of money. extent 
and value yA, service can never, perhaps, 
be wholly told. 

In like manner, as this generation knows, 
he has stood firm and constant to ‘the 
cause of woman's equal civil and politica 
rights; and a lerge part of the Mussachu- 
setts statutes on this su were, in their 


regen SoS, work. 
‘ endell Phi -wheo he wished tq 





every wrovg apd injustice he could reach, 
and for securing the protection of law to 
those suffer from the want of it. He 
consecrated al! his legal knowledge, all his 
sweet, simple, generous character, all the 

wer of his name and position, to these 
bign ends; and made his life a blessing to 
all who knew him, and to a very great 
company besides. 


MRS. ANNIE FIELDS. 
Mrs. Fields writes: 


148 CHARLES STREET, Dec. 23, 1888. 

I wish my personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Sewall had been sufficient to enable 
me to make one of the cloud of witnesses 
to surround his revered name, but I feel 
inadequate to bear worthy testimony when 
there are so many others who can speak 
who knew him well. I can only say that 
his champiouoship for women was 80 brave 
aod unflinching, so devoted and untiring 
that every woman of our era must have re- 
garded him as a hero. His personality 
also bore the impress of a saintly epirit, 
and I feel that one redeeming presence has 
passed away from us. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
ANNIE FIELDS. 


DR. HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 
Dr. Henry [. Bowditch writes: 


Boston, DEC. 22, 1888. 

I cannot say that | have ever been veg 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Sewall, 
and yet, at his death, there was no man 
for whom (out of my own family) I had 
more entire respect or warmer love, This 
has been consequent upon my profound 
admiration fo: him, during our long anti- 
slavery contest in its various phases, and 
for his cunstant devotion to and open ad- 
vocacy of what he deemed the right. 

More than half a century ago, I was 
struck with his moral courage, as shown 
by allowing a colored youth to become a 
law student in his office, then ovcupied by 
himself and that equally brave-souled 
man, the late Eilis Gray Loring. To people 
at the present day this may seem a small 
matter, although we ‘still are suffering 
somewhat from that pestilent disease, 
color-phobia, which always follows in the 
train of slavery, and which is now so ram- 
pant in Georgia, in its treatment of Atlan- 
ta University. 

In former times of Mr. Sewall's labors, 
it raged in New England to a worse de- 
gree, even to the destruction of Miss Cran- 
dall’s school, in “orthodox ’ Connecticut. 
Mr. Sewall raised, at that hour, his hated 
flag of equal rights, and fairly nailed it to 
his door-posts in State Street. I saw then, 
aud have known subsequently, through 
his whole life, that he was no pretender, 
but a doer of just work for the black man. 

His usual judicial calmness was worthy 
of his honorable ancestry. But even that 
did not preveut bim from being arrested 
by the minions of the Fugitive Slave Law 
at one time, when a slave was In the 
“*barracoon” under Bosion Court-Huuse. 
Mr. Sewall had demanded entrance to him 
as his legal counsel. ‘This outrage, how- 
ever, was committed in days when even 
Chief Juatice Shaw, in order to get into his 
own room of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, stooped under the chains that 
surrounded the Court-House. Mr. Sewall 
was, however, nothing daunted by an ar- 
rest, and finally gained his object. 

He was always truly liberal in thought 
and action, and early took strong grounds 
on the propriety of voting for the slave. 
He was then derid:d, alike by political 
partisans and his old an i-slavery colabour- 
ers, but amid obloquy he became the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Liberty party when it 
could get only twenty votes in Buston. 
His calmness throughout the-e days **mug- 
netized™ all of us who knew him. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL gives ample evi- 
dence of his constant, undeviating labors 
to elevite woman from the many social 
and legal disabilities under which she has 
suffered fur centuries. Of these labors you 
know all much better than I do. 

In these two departments of human ao- 
tivity, the abolition of slavery and the en- 
frauchisemeot of woman, we all owe to 
him an incalculable amount of gratitude. 
It has been good for us that he has lived so 
long, and has presented for our imitation 
so noble an example during these many 


years. 
Since slavery went down in the blood of 
the Rebellion | have seen him more rarely, 


but I have always seen the same gracious 
smile and quiet self-possession. He con- 
tinued the even tenor of his > until the 
last two weeks of his life. It was my 
privilege only an hour or two before bis 
death. to receive his bright smile and cor- 
dial manner of greeting me, which he al- 
ways had since our acquaintance began. 
The soul seemed full of brightness, even 
when I saw that the body was rapidly 
failing. 

Such a man’s influence does not die with 
him. It blossoms in the enriched lives of 
all who knew and loved him. 


EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney writes: 


Three hundred es would be better 
® in which to do justice to Mr. Sew- 
all‘s career than, three hundred lines, but 
it is most fitting that I should now leave 
all the rest aud speak of whut he has done 
for the medical education of women. For 


his high moral worth, but his sagacity 
and penetration. which seized upon the 
suitable occasion and the right person to 
hee this great reform on its t basis. 

fou truth and 





all at once her genius and the 
justice of p< regard to medical 
education, and persuaded her to 
Boston and take a professorship in 
lege. She consented on condition 
hospital shoald be established. in 
proper clinical instruction could be gi 
to her pupils. This was agreed to, and it 
is therefore primarily to Mr. Sewall. that 
we owe the establishment of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, and the high position which women 
fy agg m have tuken in Boston His 
oldest daughter chose the profexsion of 
medicine for her life work, with her ta- 
ther’s approval. He afforded her eve 
possible assistance in securing her ined 
cal education and in pursuing her work. 
She was the first pupil of Dr. Zakrzew- 
ska, and after her, the first resident physt- 
elun of the hospital, She has always beeu 
a director of the hospital and one of the 
leading attending physicians, and it is not 
easvto estimate the value of her contribu- 
tion to the establishment of women In the 
bigh position they now occupy In the medi- 
cal world. Mr. Sewall has always been a 
director and the legal adviser of the bs, 
tal, and has rendered it coustant and valu- 
able service. All who have profited by the 
care of womep physicians owe him a d: bt 
of gratitude, for it was his faith and trast 
in women which established thein here ia 
this noble work. Had he dove nothing 
else, this would have entitled him to a 
high position among reformers and philun- 
thropists, but this is only one of his many 
claims to our reverence aad love, 

Jamaica Plain, Dec, 26, 1888 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, JR. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., writes: 


It is rare that the illusions of childhood 
remain unshattered through maturer 
years. As we grow older our idols are 
quietly removed from their pedestals, and 
heroes shrink slowly to the ordinary hu- 
man stature. It was natural for children 
born and reared in anti-slavery households 
during the iniensity of the struggle, to 
view many of the prominent men and 
women through the lens of reverence. A 
common cause and common danger, es- 
pecially if the cause is a moral one, cre- 
ate friendships and sympathies closer 
than the ties of blood. ‘T'o hold and suffer 
for a faith is more binding than kinship. 

Tt is a tribu'e to the elevation of charac- 
ter possessed by the early abolitionists to 
confess that many we idealized in youth 
suffered no decline in our esteem as the 
years rolled by. There is no abatement for 
enthusiasm to be made for such souls as 
Ellis Gray Loring, Eliza Lee Follen, Fran- 
cis Jackson, Lydis Maria Child, Samuel J. 
May and others like them, not to mention 
names more prominent as anti-slavery 
leaders. 

From my earliest remembrance Samuel 
E. Sewall was a household name, spoken 
always with terms of endearment and 
respect. The first, with Samurl J. Miy 
and Mr. Alcott, to give my father the right 
hand of fellowship and ~~ at his 
first anti-slavery lecture in Boston, he re- 
mained a steadfast friend for nearly half a 
century, the generous and unobtrusive 
helper in times of family need. and during 
the perilous days of the Liberator. N t- 
urally gratitude mingled with our regard. 

Slavery with its horrors duly pa 
away, and one by one the old abolitionists 
departed. Their children grew to man- 
hood, but, apparently unchanged by time, 
at least to our eyes, Mr. Sewall walked 
our streets and ciimbed the stairs to his 
familiar offive in Pemberton Square. as 
regular in his habits as the clock on Park 
Street Church. It almost made one be- 
lieve in the possibility of indefinite exist- 
ence in the flesh, as the beautiful and 
benignant face of our friend passed us on 
the pavement, crowned with his snowy 
and abundant hair, surmounted with the 
hat of old-time shape. 

The abolition of slavery marked the re- 
tir ment of many from the field of reform. 
One cause sufficed such for a lifetime, but 
Mr. Sewall, then at the age when most men 
seek repose aud retirement from the public 
eye, espoused anew the cause of woman 
wich the freshness of youth. His enthu- 
siasm knew no abatement and his efforts 
to abolish unjust laws never flagged. 
Calm and reserved as was his orvioary 
demeanor, he could glow with indigna- 
tion when his sense of right was outraged 
or his feelings touched. The record of 
his great service to woman needs not to 
be emphasized in this JOURNAL. It is 
already embalmed in the columns of the 
paper from its earliest issue. [t stands 
written on the statute-books of the State 
which is in consequence his debtor. The 
only wonder is that legislators could resist 
the yearly plea for full justice from those 
unselfixh lips, doubly forcible by weight 
of years and character. 

© movement for humanity esca Mr, 
Sewall’s intelligent interest. e kept 


| abreast of the times. The Civil Service 


movement enlisted his symp«thy. and 
Tariff Reform, to the extent of unquali- 
fied Free Trade, rejoiced in his hearty 
support. If other men attained to more 
showy positions in the law, it was because 
he scorned the arts which win large fees, 
and preferred the simple thanks of the 
poor whose cause he was ever ready to 
lead. The motto of the famous English 
awyer, Selden, was his by right, ** Before 


everything, Liberty!” 
He will not be famous among those who 
have bench of Massachuretts. 
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FRANCIS J. GARRISON. 
Mr. Francis Jackson Garrison writes : 


In responding to your request to write 
something respecting our dear friend, Mr. 
Sewall, it oceurs to me that a few anec- 
dotes and reminiscences may not be unac- 
ceptable, as others will express better than 
1 the veneration, affection and 
with which we all think of him. It was 
my haya to spend a month with him 
and his fe » at their beautiful home at 
Melruse, during the summer of 1864, and 
I recall the pleasure which he took in the 
care of his garden, his enjoyment of the 
fine grove which covers a part of the 
estate, and the zest with which he par- 
ticipated in the game of croquet. He was 
then sixty-four years old, but I think he 
was considerably over eighty when I saw 
him playing “Drop the handkerchief” on 
his Jawn with no slight agility. He sel- 
dom wore his hat when waiking or work- 
ing about bis grounds, and when I last 
strolled with him through bis woods, a 
few months ago, he went bare-headed as 
usual, fearless of taking cold, and indiffer- 
ent to the mosquitoes which I drove from 
my more vulnerable bead. He used to be 
a quick walker, and only this fall a young 
ated seventeen told me how nimbly she 

to step to overtake him. 

He always enjoyed the society of young 
people, and for several winters, when he 
was living in the city, he and his wife 
were frequent attendants at the fortnight- 
ly gatherings of a club of some of their 
young friends of both sexes, who met for 
conversation and discussion. I think I 
never knew a man of his age who indulged 
so little in retrospect, or showed such 
entire interest and absorption in the ques- 
tions of the day. During his last iliness 
he wanted the President’s message read to 
him ; and although he was disappointed in 
the result of the recent national election, 
he predicted the election of a tariff reform 
Congress two or four years hence. His 
hopefulness was unfailing. Only ‘a year 
ago, when a lady remarked that she did 
not expect to live to see the full suffrage 
conferred upon her sex, he instantly said, 
**l expect to live to see it,’’ showing how 
confident he felt of the near triumph of 
the movement, and of the added years of 
life which his bodily and mental vigor 
seemed to promise him. So, too, when the 
committee of the last Legislature reported 
‘*inexpedient to legislate” on the six bills 
relating to courtesy and dower, contracts 
between husband and wife, equal rights in 
personal property and guardianship, 
which he had prepared with so much care, 
and again and again climbed the steps of 
the State House to urge upon these con- 
temptuous legislators, he said, after ex- 
pressing his indignation, ‘‘I shall try 
again next winter.” It will be a disgrace 
to the coming Legislature if it does not 
make atonement to the memory of this 
noble and chivalrous citizen by placing 
every one of these bills on the statute- 
book. 

He had a ready appreciation of humor, 
and it was pleasant to hear his laugh rip- 
ple out when something bright or witty 
wus said by others. He could be playful, 
himself. too, and once, when he lost a 
trunk in travelling, under rather aggra- 
vating circumstances, he managed to 
enumerate compensations which more 
than counterbalanced the annoyances of 
the experience. There was one class, how- 
ever, whom bis sympathies led him to take 
rather too seriously, and that was the 
stream of mendicants who were constant- 
ly appealing to him for aid, and by nota 
few of whom he was too easily deceived. 
His office axsistant, wishing to shield him 
from some of these transparent humbugs, 
begged to be allowed to exercise his dis- 
oriatnation as to whom he should admit, 
but Mr. Sewall refused to allow any one to 
be turned away. ‘*What, not if they are 
drunk?” was the exciamation. ‘W-e-ll, 
if you are very sure they have been drink- 
ing, you may keep them out.” That was 
the only line he would draw. As Mrs. 
Cheney said so beautifully at the funeral, 
it mattered not how many times he was 
deceived and detrauded, he never lost his 
faith in human nature, or turned a deaf 
ear to the next applicant because the last 
had proved unworthy. 

I remember how much I was struck by 
a remark which he made last spring, when 
we were speaking of the wonderful strides 
of science and invention during the pre- 
sent century. ‘‘! believe,’ he said, ‘that 
the inventions and discoveries of the bine- 
teenth century will sink into insigniticance 
when compared with those of the twenti- 
eth. We are only just beginning to find 
and make oar tools. In the next centusy 
we shall use them, and what may we not 
expect?” How few men on the threshold 
of their ninetieth year are in the habit of 
contemplating the future in this cheerful, 
confident way. and are as ready to take 
up a new reform as if life were just —, 
ping for them! Who can believe that 
such a spirit as our friend's has ceased to 
live, or can think of him as pausing now 
in his labors to poate os ores s Sele 
taught us the joy of labor and strugp 
oa conflict for the right, and that the 
fountain of perennial youth is to be 
found by actively enlisting in sach war- 
fure, it is that of Samuel E Newall; aod 
as he never craved to lay off his armor, 
it is not. as a worn and weary soldier that 
he has rejoined his old may oe oe royted 

vigorous captain, eager for actlo 
i ot field to which they are now joy- 
fully weicuming bim. 


MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA, M. D. 

Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska writes: 
was fortune to meet with 
ue 8. E sewn a the pring tes 
from that time [ am prou . 
mained the most friend to me and 


work. 
the women io 
those of mee ngland ip 
owe to Mr. Sewall's active inter. 
est in the early days of this movement for 
Fe ne women #8 physicians, cao hard- 
} overestimated. The first hospital 
women carried on by women physi- 








cians, the New York Infirmary, had been 


incor ted under the Drs. Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell, but bad no 
funds. In its behalf I came to n to 


solicit aid, and was introduced to Mr. 
Sewall, then director of the N. E. Female 
Medical College (now no longer existing). 
Mr. Sewall was the first man who com- 
prehended at once the need of hospital 
education for women physicians, and gave 
me the first substantial aid which, with 
that of others who followed, enabled us 
to begin the enterprise in New York in 
1857. Three years later, through his in- 
fluence, I was called to Boston to establish 
a hospital artment of the N. E. Medi- 
cal College. us the foundation was laid 
for the present New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, which has set an 
example of the benefits of hospital training 
to women medical graduates, and of the 
capabilities of women physicians to carry 
on such institutions. This example has 
been followed in a number of cities in the 
United States, and whenever I gave Mr. 
Sewall a report of a new hospital for 
women, he always expressed the satisfac- 
tion he experienced in having from the 
first had fuith in the capacity of women. 
it is only the early workers in this move- 
ment who can understand the inestimable 
value which attached to the sympathy 
of such a man as Mr. Sewall at a time 
when women physicians were regarded 
either with ridicule or horror, and when 
an expression of sympathy by our friends 
met only cynical responses. 

It was heroism to assist us then, and 
this heroism Mr. Sewall manifested in the 
fullest sense, not only by the continuance 
of substantial aid, but by the expression 
of his satisfaction and pride when his 
eldest daughter, only twenty-two years of 
age, declared her intention of herself en- 
tering on the study of medicine. The 
life and character of such a man can- 
not be too highly appreciated by all man- 
kind; he was the true woman benefactor, 
and as such ought to be commemorated 
in a way to inspire in others noble 
thoughts and deeds, and purity of pur- 
pose in whatsoeve direction for the im- 
provement and elevation of humanity. 


GEORGE A. DARY. 
Mr. George A. Dary writes: 


I cannot in these few lines attempt any 
estimate of the character or the work of 
Samuel E. Sewall. I should like, if pos- 
sible, to picture him as he appeared to me 
in his daily occupations in his quiet office 
for nearly thirty years, where he wrought 
the thousand little and great acts which 
made so large a part of the noble whole. 
I recollect nothing of a startling nature, 
nor many noteworthy incidents. 

When I firet saw him in 1859 [ was im- 
pressed with his dignity and reserve, and 
his venerable and grave apperrarce. The 
shock that came upon me was overwhelm- 
ing when I heard his aunt, Miss Hannah 
Robie, address this object of my awe ina 
cheery voice with the salutation, *‘Good 
morning, Sam.” Although long acquaint- 
ance and familiar intercourse brought us 
closely together, it was impossible to for- 
get that he was of serious mould, and an 
iale word seemed out of place ia his pres- 
euce. To me he never grew older, but as 
time passed he seemed to renew his youth 
and was never weary of his labor. He 
was always in the midst of antique furni- 
ture, old book-cuses, and dusty buvoks, and 
the old-fashioned simplicity of his dress 
and manner well accorded with his sur- 
roundings. Attached to old associations, 
he made but one change of offive in forty 
years, that from 46 Washington Street to 
5 Pemberton Square. Most of his writ- 
ing was done at a high standing desk, and 
he rarely sat during office hours, except at 
consultations. is working window 
always faced the East, characteristic of 
the man who never jooked backward. ex- 
cept for encouragement, to measure the 
distance traversed, and to count the goals 
that had been reached. 

The first important case that I recall 
was his preparation of the Jaw argument 
in connection with John A. Audrew, upon 
the writ of error presented to the Virginia 
Court of Appeals in the case of John 
Brown, after his conviction in the lower 
court. It may be interesting to revall at 
this time that his study and research in 
the law, as shown by this brief, fully es- 
tablished the weakness of the indictment 
prepared by Mr. Hunter, and that but for 
the excitement and alarm which existed 
in that State, a reversal of the judgment 
would have been secured. And at this 
old desk were drafted the arguments and 
briefs of a multitude of other cases for 
human rights and for justive. Here were 
drawn with laborious care, year after year, 
the acts for the relief of women from the 
hard-hips of the common law. Defeated by 
the apathy or prejudice of one legislative 
body, the same bill would come again be- 
fore the next one in a more convincing 
form, until ite ju-tice was acknowledged 
and it became law. One pvint accom- 

lished. he presented the next object of 
his solicitude. for he clearly saw that a 
slowly awaken d public opinion would in 
time bring perfect equality. Here also 
were written the numerous kindly letters 
bearing comfort to the troubled, contribu- 
tions to the needy, advice to the enquirer, 
and carefully prepared statements of ac- 
counts and business affairs. His old pen, 
usually somewhat clogged with ink, and 
occasionally wiped io absent-minded 
thought across his snowy locks, could 
well say: 


“Stranger! I writ a flattery, 
Nor sign'd tho past registered a lie.” 


But although these matters required 
close application and earnest thought, 
a cameupeinn Tuy engietersamn thas 

uent 
y could be accomplished at all, as the 
stream of visitors was constant, ap- 

rently “ran on forever.” Unvarying 
Pindness was shown toall, from the highest 
to the lowest. The wealthy lady from Bea- 
con Street waited til) her biack sister from 
the lower end of Joy Street had finished her 
interview. Long-drawn-out stories were 





heard with patient attention, and the little 
grain of real value extracted from the 
chafl and acted upon. Disecordant ele- 
ments at committee meetings were har- 
monized, business quarrels adjusted, fami- 
ly differences smoothed over, the hopeful 
solution of perplexing difficulties discov- 
ered, and wise and helpful counsel always 

ven. With all this, there was time also 
or social intercourse. and the college 
classmate or the old friend who merely 
called for a pleasant chat or to revive old 
stories of their youth, always received a 
cordial welcome. And so his busy office 
life continued, notwithstanding advancing 
years, till the end came. 

GEORGE A. DaRY. 

5 Pemberton Square, Boston, Dec. 26, ‘88. 


ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz writes: 


“He was as near being an angel as a 
human being could be,” suid a stranger 
who sat near me at the funeral services, 
overcome with grief, yet doubtfal if her 
place were so near ‘the mourners.” ‘I 
have lost my best friend,” she added, in 
the same earnest, tremulous tones. The 
two expressions fitly outline the character 
of our beloved and revered Samuel E. 
Sewall, and for this both are needed, since, 
with him, it was not enough to be an 
angel—the angelic qualities were made to 
serve and to bless. In the way of his pro- 
fession he was ever ready to relieve the 
distressed. and few have any idea of the 
large number of women thus legally be- 
friended by him. ‘The extent to which he 
has been all women’s best friend is also 
little known. A true statement would 
show that it was largely his zeal and ability 
and sympathy and untiring effort which 
secured for us our present degree of legal 
justice and many of our present rights and 
privileges, so that we may well weep not 
tor, but with, his more immedia‘e kindred, 
and we all have place among the mourners. 

It is hard to speak in small space of a 
man like Mr. Sewall, he was so large— 
as large as humanity. Interested in the 
problems of science, in discoveries and in- 
ventions, a lover of poetry, earnest in the 
consideration of the various philosuphies 
and religions, and still more earnest in 
furthering every plan for the righting of 
wrongs and for the uplifting of the people, 
he yet gave quick response to the humor- 
ous and the entertaining. In the details 
of daily life the gentleness and tenderness 
of his nature found expression in that 
habitual courtesy and thoughrful consid- 
eration for others which mark the true 
gentleman. He liked fun, and was ready 
and glad to join in any games—even the 
simplest, though this might imply ‘sitting 
in a row” with the children and ‘‘making 
the motions” which went with the sing- 
ing. Often, his day’s work finished, he 
would enter into croquet with all the zest 
of a lad of sixteen,—usually playing with- 
out his hat. It was a pleasure to see him 
in the very early morning walking bare- 
headed along the garden paths, watching 
the progress of the various growths. At 
bell call he would hasten in, very likely 
bringing flowers and placing one at each 
plate. Wisdom, strength, sweetness, sim- 
plicity, childlikeness, are words which 
naturally come to us in our thought of 
him. And by the last | mean now, in an 
especial manner, receptivity. He was an 
eager questioner; a seeker for light. The 
windows of his soul were always ‘‘open 
toward Jerusalem,” and for him nothia 
in God's universe was mean or trivial. 
have often joined him in the pursuit of a 
topic through volumes of encyclopedias. 
His thoroughness objected to skipping or 
condensing ‘*Read it all,’ he would say, 
if by these means I essayed to save him 
from a long dry column. ‘Unless ye be- 
come like a little child, etc.” ‘fhe king- 
dom of heaven is within.” With truth, 
then, may we say that our dear friend was 
in the kingdom—is in the kingdom. Why 
speak of his life as finished? My use of 
the past tense has been but in accordance 
with custom. I believe that his life has 
gone continuously on, and that he will use 
his added powers in furtherance of all the 
blessed work he has had so deeply at 
heart. 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell writes as fol- 
lows: 


The departure of Mr. Sewall reminds us 
with startling distinctness how long he 
has outlived his contemporaries. For the 
past ten years we have been privileged to 
associate with the survivor of a period 
already historic. When Mr. Sewall was 
born, in 1799, the first John Adams had 
but revently become President, George 
Washington was still lieutenant-general 
and commander-in-chief, and the young 
Napoleon, not yet consul, was storming 
over Egypt and the Syrian Desert. Dur- 
ing his boyhood the Federalists and Jefter- 
sunian Democrats were still struggling for 
mastery, and the war of 1812 stirred the 
pulses of the nation. In 1821 he was prac- 
tising law in Boston. But what a different 
Boston from ours! Before me lies the 
Boston Directory of 1831. It contains 
about twelve thousand uames, among 
them not three hundred that indicate for- 
eign birth. There was nota railroad in 
New England. Stages for Albany and 
New York left Boston daily “except on 
Sundays.” ‘The reform movements which 
are to-day the themes of commemorative 
eulogy did not yet exist. There is no 
Garrison among these names ; vo Liberator 
in the list of news rs. But ona fiy- 
leaf, in a short list of “additional names 
Th popes mace, an wee he par 

proper piace, w * 
chaser is poqnetne to add witha pen,” ap- 
pear “Garr and Knapp, editors and 
erchants’ Hall, 
Jackson is 


ten years a member of the Boston bar in 


the active practive of his profession. He 
was already thirty-two years of age. 

Mr. Sewall would ve found little 
sympathy among his young associates of 

arvard College in the ideas and princl- 
ples which have made his memory immor- 
tal. The negro in Massachusetts was in- 
deed no longer a slave, but he belonged to 
a servile race scarcely regarded as human. 
A wife in this State was legally the ser- 
vant of her husband, her very existence 
suspended during coverture. She had no 
independent rights of person, property or 
oftspring. Her subjection was universal- 
ly regarded as a fixed part of law, relig- 
ion and nature. 

Last Saturday the Massachusetts Club 
celebrated ‘‘Forefathers’ Day,” with 
Frank Bird, an invited guest, as one of the 
forefathers. The ‘anti-slavery pioneers” 
were commemorated. The early free- 
soilers — Bird, Charles Francis Adams, 
Stearns, Howe, Allen, Stephen C. Phillips, 
Henry L. and Edward L. Pierce, Sumner, 
Wilson, and others who were active from 
1850 to 1860, had honorable mention. But 
Samuel E. Sewall bad labored with Gur- 
rison and Weld and Abby Kelly and the 
sisters Grimke in the abolition movement 
more than twenty years earlier. It was 
they and their heroic associates in the 
moral agitation, whose labors from 1830 
to 1840 made political anti-slavery possi- 
ble. And ten years later it was he and 
Elizur Wright and James G. Birney whose 
campaigns prepared the way for these 
later reformers. Samuel E. Sewall was 
the Liberty Party candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts from 1842 to 1848,annual- 
ly leading a furlorn hope of from 2,000 to 
10,000 votes. 

Nothing was more admirable than the 
fidelity of Mr. Sewall to woman suffrage. 
Wherever and whenever he spoke in pub- 
lic he brought it in. At the memorable 
Free Soil Celebration last July, in a brief 
impromptu address, Mr. Sewall said: 

“I am not prepared to make a speech, 
but being called upon on such an occasion 
I cannot refuse to say a few words. The 
conflict against the slave-power and its 
allies before the Rebellion, long and severe 
as it was, filled the Free Soilers with con- 
stant enjoyment. We may well rejoice 
that we carried on that strife, and live to 
be here and commemorate its glorious and 
happy days. I take the liberty to recom- 
mend to you a cause which, though not 
the same as that we celebrate, is quite 
akin to it and not less important—the 
emancipation of women. Old Cato, when- 
ever he was finishing a speech in the Sen- 
ate, whatever the subject, always added: 
‘this I say, and Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!’ Sol conclude: The emancipa- 
tion of women must be carried!” 

Of all the men who have done honor to 
our country and left the world better for 
their having lived in it, there has been 
none nobler, purer, more simple, sincere 
and heroic than Samuel Edmund Sewall. 
Of him, as of his great ancestor, we may 
say: 

“Green forever the memory be 

Of the Judge of the old Theocracy, 
Praise and thanks for an honest man, 
Glory to God for the Puritan.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sorosis has given up for the present its 
project of building a club-house. 

Lady Brassey’s *Last Journal” will 
be published by Messrs. Lougman in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Uriah Welch is in Thomasville, Ga., 
making arrangements for opening the 
Mitchell House about Jan. 1, 1889. 

A reader in Fitchburg asks for the ad- 
dress of the Jenness-Miller Publishing 
Co. It is W. 125th Street, New York City. 

A beautiful Chiistmas card calendar for 
January was received by the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL from Mrs. Julia A. Sabine, of 
Colorado Springs. 

Our friend Miss M. S. Newman, the 
florist under Horticultural Hall, has sent 
a welcome gift of Christmas greenery to 
beautify the office of the WomAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. 

The two songs referred to in a recent 
number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, ‘“‘Sound 
the Reveille” and ‘Ring, Ring, ye Bells of 
Progress !*’ may be ordered from the office 
of the Woman’s Tribune, Beatrice, Neb. 

Mrs. Livermore lectured on Thursday 
evening of last week to a large audience 
on “A Dream of To-morrow,” at the 
Tremont Street M. E. Church in this city, 
in aid of the Women’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

A Women’s Trade Union has been 
formed in Glasgow, Scotland, with 89 
members. ‘I'he need of eflort was shown 
by a girl who had worked 112 hours in one 
fortnight, and had as wages 2s. 7 1-2d— 
about 60 cents. 

About as useless a thing as there is in 
this world is the word “obey” iu the mar- 
riage service. The bad wives won’t obey. 
and the good ones never give their hus- 
bands occasion to command them.—Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Herald. 

There are 3,000,000 more women in 
Great Britain than men. Thirty-seven 
per cent. of all the women of marriageable 
age In England areunmarried. Fully one- 
half the women of the educated middle 


class — gentlewomen —of wmarriageable 
age, are without husbands. 


The Women’s Charity Club of Boston 


met Dec. 20, at the residence of Mrs. Char- 


plot. The treasurer's report showed about 


eight hundred dollars raised for charitable 





purposes. A discussion followed upon “the 


rbeumat 
blood, and tones the whole system. 








disgraceful negligence” of the city and 
State in regard to improving the house of 
detention for female prisoners. 

In answer to inquiries, we give notice 
that the post-office address of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore is Melrose, Mass.; that of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston; that of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, 706 N. 19th St. Omaha. Neb.; 
that of Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, 680 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 

The plan adopted for the woman’s de- 
partment of Columbia College was framed 
by Mrs. Meyer, a former student in the col- 
legiate course; Mrs. F. J. M. Merrill, 
who, as Winifred Edgerton, received two 
years ago, first of her sex, her degree of 
A. M. and Ph. D. from the college; and 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, president of 
the Vassar alumnz. 


Mrs. Devereux Blake’s first Sunday 
evening lecture was in all respects a suc- 
cess. The hall held a good audience who 
listened with interest to a discourse on 
the virtues of **The Pilgrim Mothers.” 
Mrs. Blake's subject on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 30, will be ‘New Year’s in the Past 
and the Future.” Mott Memorial Hall, 
64 Madison Avenue. Admission free. 


The lady who was recently appointed a 
school commissioner in New York by 
Mayor Hewitt declined to accept the posi- 
tion. The experience of the lady members 
of the Board of Education in that city for 
the past year has not been such as to mike 
the office an inviting one. Nevertheless, 
they have done good work under discour- 
aging circumstances, and it is to be hoped 
that Mayor Hewitt will not despair of find- 
ing another female commissioner.— Boston 
Herald. 

The success of the Equal Rights Con- 
vention lately held in Joliet, [ll., has en- 
couraged the women, so the Jnter-Ocean 
says, to go on with the work. They will 
meet in the parlors of the Hotel Royal till 
some other suitable place is provided. 
They will bold six conventions in January 
in adjacent towns. At the last meeting, 
Dec. 15, they discussed municipal gov- 
ernment. They are non-partisan in politics, 
and welcomed Congressman C. A. Gill, 
who is a Republican, and Lawyer James 
O’Donnel, who is a Democrat, as speakers 
at a late meeting. The Joliet society has 
begun well. 

A correspondent of the Transcript says: 
“The zeal, courage and intelligence of 
Boston’s women voters are remarkable, 
but there is one worthy of particular hon- 
or, Mrs. E. A. Smith, of Van Winkle 
Street, Dorchester. ‘Though eighty-six 
years old, and visiting in Roxbury on 
election day, in spite of the storm she 
went to Dorchester and deposited her 
vote. ... Mrs. Smith’s act is in keeping 
with the tenor of her whole life, which has 
been devoted unceasingly to works of duty 
and charity. Few lives have been so 
faithful and laborious. Her heart is still 
young, her faich unfaltering, her devotion 
and charity undiminished.” 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Ct., has now been organized nearly four 
years, and has between seventy and 
eighty members. At its last meeting, 
Dec. 15, Mrs. 8S. E. Brown, chairman of 
the committee on State organization, re 
ported the various plans discussed by th 
committee for raising money to organize 
local associations, and suggested an appeal 
to liberal business men for aid to organize 
educational clubs where women may fit 
themselves to become self-governing. 
The report said in conclusion, ‘*Whether 
woman wants her rights or not, the march 
of events is rapidly bringing them to her, 
and she will have no choice but to accept.” 
Various other business was discussed, in- 
cluding a proposal to hold meetings once 
a week instead of oncea fortnight. De- 
cision was postponed till the next meeting. 








Keep Phong blood pure and you will not have 
m. Hvod’s Sarsaparilia purifies the 








MUSICAL GIFTS. 


Avaluable gift of permanent value is a Music Book 
ailed with ont 


ice Vocal and Instrumental Music, as: 


Piano Classics, Classic Tenor Songs, 
Classical Pianist, Song 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Song Ciass:cs for Low Voice. 


A Gift Le yt H. 
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BY AMELIA E. BARR. . 


Whisper “Farewell /”’ at midnight, 
To the Old Year whisper low; 

Then open the Western door, 
Open, and let him go. 


The work o7 the hands not good; 
The will of the wavering mind ; 
The thoughts of the heart not pure ; 
The words of the lips not kind; 


Faith that is broken or lost; 
Hopes that are fading and dim ; 

Love that is selfish and vain— 
These, let him carry with him. 


Whisper farewell to your doubts, 

To follies and faulte that you know ; 
Then open the Western door, 

With the Old Year let them go. 


Turn to the sunrising next. 

When shadows are growing thin 
Set open the Eastern door, 

And welcome the New Year in. 


Welcome the order brave— 
“More faithfully do your part”— 
Welcome the brighter hope, 
Welcome the kinder heart. 


Welcome the daily work, 
Welcome the household care ; 
Clasp hands with the household love, 
Lift hands in the household prayer. 


Forgotten be all mistakes, 
And over again begin, 
When you open the Eastern door 
To welcome the New Year in. 
—Independent. 


“*In me dales of Westmoreland it is customary to 
e West door to let the Old Year out, and the 
p- to let the New Year in. 
eo 


HYMN FOR THE CLOSING YEAR. 


BY SAMUEL V. COLE. 








O thou that sealest up the past, 
The days slip from us, and the years 
Grow silent with their hopes and fears ; 
Tis thine to keep all things at last. 
We have not done the things we would, 
A blotted page we render back; 
And yet, whate’er our work may lack, 
Thy work goes on, and thou art good. 


Thou movest in the moving years; 
Wherever man is, there thou art, 
To overrule his feeble part, 

And bring a blessing out of tears. 


We know what blessings had their birth 
In thy great purpose, and we see 
What evil customs touched by thee 

Are crumbling ruins in the earth. 


Thy hand has been in every age, 
To mould the ways of men, and teach 
The generations each to each 

To leave a nobler heritage. 


I know the word is in thy breath 
That guides the wheels of time; I know 
Tis thou that guidest them, although 
They bear me toward the Vale of Death. 


And as the silent seasons pass 
Along their well-appointed way, 
Nor any hand is raised to stay 

The falling sands, the emptying glass, 


I own thy promise, for I find 

In all thy dealings evermore 

Thou teachest that the things before 
Are better than the things behind. 


A nobler lot awaits the soul 
Than that of dying star and sun; 
Our lives do not in circles run, 
But ever onward to a goal. 


Thou, opener of the years to be, 
Let me not lose in woe or weal 
The touch of that strong hand I feel 
Upholding and directing me! 
—Christian Union. 


2>~ 


THE DEAOON’S DINNER. 


When Katie Weston became Mrs. Dea- 
con Lee, every one said what a good match 
she had made; for the deacon was an hon- 
orable, upright man, pleasant, kind and 
generous; in addition to this, he was the 
owner of the best farm for miles around, 
including a large piece of woodland. 

Since every one thought of him as a 
model husband, they never dreamed of at- | 
tributing the care-worn look that grew on 
Katie’s face to any fault of his. How could 
they, when she, loyal little woman, al- 
ways spoke of him with so much pride 
and respect that the village gossips could 
find nothing of which to complain? 

Even close-mouthed Jonas, the grocer, 
said he “‘never see so good a provider as 
the deacon was.” Perhaps he might have 
thought differently, if he had heard a few 
remarks Mary Ann Hoolihan made, when, 
after working at Deacon Lee’s a couple of 
weeks, she announced her intention of 
leaving. 

‘Shure it’s a good missus ye are, mum, 
an’ everything is plisant an’ foine like 
around; but me ripitation as cook is what 
I’d not like to be losing; there’s many a 
place where the master has sinse enough, 
saving yer prisence, mum! to. know how 
it takes wood to build the fire, an’ not to 
tell ye, ‘I guess ye can be pickin’ up some- 
thing to. last:.ye. the day,’ wheniver ye 
speak of the want of a stick for the day’s 
bp But don’t worrit yourself, 1’ll not, 

be spaking of it outside, for it’s many a 
kid word ye’ve given me, an’ Mary Ann 
Hoolihan niver, will. forgit that same.” 

And she was as good as her word. No 

one but Katie's half-sister, Jeasie, suspect- 
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‘After that, Mrs. Lee did her own work, | to 
and never complained to the deacon, who 
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yard” grew so great that it seemed to have 
crowded all knowledge of the use of an 
axe out of his head; for, beyond drawing 
up a lot of old rails when he put in his 
new wire fences, he left the getting of the 
es oly ree tees + 


aids driving by admired the well-kept 
yard, and said t» each other what a neat 
man Deacon Lee was, to keep every chip 
and piece of wood picked up—never dream- 
ing how Katie searched for every stray bit 
that might make kindling, running in if 
she saw a carriage coming, for fear the oc- 
cupants would see how she was employed, 
and censure the deacon for his neglect. 

“Great things from little causes flow,” 
and so it was that the deacon owed his re- 
formation toa call made by Jessie and a 
friend one cold day in spring. The fire 
got low, and Mrs. Lee, excusing herself 
for a moment, left the room, leaving her 
little three-year-old girl in Jessie’s care. 
The child played about the room for a few 
moments, then, taking hold of the window- 
sill with her chubby hands, raised herself 
up and looked out. 

“Ma’s tuttin wood,” she said, as Jessie 
looked at her. ‘she’s tuttin wood!” 

Miss Davis was talking and did not no- 
tice; but Jessie did, and the words con- 
firmed a suspicion she had had for some 
time. She found it hard to be entertaining 
until Mrs. Lee came back, who, after re- 
plenishing the fire, renewed her conversa- 
tion with Miss Davis. 

Jessie seemed very much occupied with 
her own thoughts next day as she went 
about her work. At last a gleam of mis- 
chief came into her eyes, and she seemed 
to have arrived at some determination, for, 
as she hung the last piece of her snowy 
ironing on the clothes-bars, she brought 
her smal] foot down very emphatically 
and said: 

“T’ll do it, if I ever have a chance.” 

Her chance came that haying-time. 
Deacon Lee had a nice lot of hay to put 
in, and, as it was the fashion there for the 
farmers to change work, he concluded to 
havea bee. Accordingly he asked a num- 
ber of his friends to come, and made ar- 
rangements for a big day’s work. 

But when he returned to the house, after 
mowing a roadway to the north meadow, 
he found that Mrs. Lee had been taken 
suddenly ill. The doctor was hastily sum- 
moned, and said it was necessary that the 
patient be kept perfectly quiet; she must 
not be worried about anything, or it would 
result in brain-fever. He left two or three 
bottles of medicine and went away again, 
leaving the deacon almost in danger of 
brain-fever himself. 

What should he do? In spite of his 
thoughtlessness, he dearly loved Katie, 
and was very anxious abouther. In addi- 
tion to this anxiety, were his thoughts of 
the bee and the care of his little girl and 
sick wife. What wonder that his face was 
very grave as he leaned over his wife, ask- 
ing if there was anything he could do or 
get for her? 

He had her welfare too much at heart 
to say one word that would worry her, so 
when she began to speak of her work, he 
kissed her forehead and told her that 
would be all right. But he was relieved 
when she mentioned Jessie. He went to the 
window at once, to watch for some one 
passing, by whom he could send word; 
but, as no one came, he gvas obliged to 
have little Trot go for the nearest neigh- 
bor to stay with Katie while he went after 
Jess. 

He found that young lady willing to 
come and take care of her sister; but a 
look the deacon did not quite understand, 
or like, flashed into her face when the bee 
was mentioned. 

“TI don’t know, John,” she said, **wheth- 
er I can cook to suit you. You know 
that Iam rather peculiar about what I 
have to work with, and my way may not 
be a way you’d like.” 

Now the deacon prided himself on 
keeping a well-furnished store-room and 
good kitchen garden, so he smiled rather 
complacently, and replied that if she 
was obliged to prepare a different din- 
ner to what she would do at home, for 
lack of material to work with, he would 
be satisfied with whatever she did prepare. 

It was not until afterward that he under- 
stood the mischievous look in her eyes as 
she said: ‘*You make me that promise, do 
you?” 

He answered, ‘‘Certainly,” readily 
enough, thinking, meanwhile, of the ex- 
cellent dinners he had helped to eat’ that 
Jessie had prepared. 

The dinner-bell at the farm-house rang 


‘out. cheerily at, a quarter of twelve néxt | 
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It was very pleasant and cool in the 
shaded room, suspiciously so; but the 
deacon never noticed that. He led the 
way to.the table, and when all were seat- 
ed, bowed his head reverently; bat the 
blessing he was about to ask died away on 
his lips, as his downward glance fell on 
the dish in front of him, on which was 
tastefully spread the pork-steak he had 
bought the night before, and which, the 
deacon was horrified to see, was still raw. 
Farther down on the table was a dish of 
early potatoes, scraped and washed ready 
to cook, kept in countenance by plates of 
unbaked biscuit, dishes of raw green peas, 
unbaked pies, etc. 

The deacon gave one hasty glance at 
Jessie, but beyond a grave, anxious look 
in her eyes, her face expressed nothing of 
her feelings as she said: ‘I have done 
as you asked me, John; got as good a din- 
ner as I could for your friends with the 
material there was here. If it does not 
suit you, please remember I am not used 
to providing my own wood, as Katie is, 
and this is the best I could do without.” 

For a moment the deacon was tempted 
to forget that he was a deacon and swear ; 
but before he had time to speak, Ralph 
Brooks, a handsume young farmer, whose 
Opinion the deacon valued very highly, 
said : 

“You are fairly beat, deacon. You'd 
better give up.” And as the deacon 
glanced sheepishly around at the men, and 
saw they were all beginning to smile 
broadly, he said: 

“I reckon I'll have to, Ralph, and—and 
—I do give up.” 

Then he joined in the laugh that fol- 
lowed. 

Before the room was quiet again, Mr. 
Brooks, pushing back his chair, said: 

“Boys, I propose that we get some 
wood for Miss Jessie to cook this dinner 
with.” And the cheerful way in which 
they accepted the proposition made the 
deacon ashamed of his momentary anger. 

When, an hour and a half later, they 
again seated themselves at the table, he 
was honest enough to acknowledge to 
Jessie before them all that the lesson had 
been needed, and he would try to profit 
by it. 

He did profit by it; for when, a couple 
of months later, Mrs. Lee was first able to 
walk out into the yard, the deacon, with 
pardonable pride, took her to see a large 
new woodshed, well stocked with hard 
wood and kindling, and told her as they 
stood there of the way Jessie got dinner 
for him, und how sorry he was that the 
woodshed had not been built years before. 

A mile or so from the deacon’s there is 
a cosy little house where Jessie cooks din- 
ners for Mr. Brooks, and to his credit be 
it said, she has never been obliged to try 
the same experiment with him that she 
did with her brother-in-law. From the 
way that Deacon Lee laughs with her and 
her husband about the way she taught 
him to keep a supply of wood on hand, it 
is safe to say he has forgiven her for the 
lesson.— Selected. 

ha ere 


WHY NOT WOMEN PREACHERS! 


In the ministry, few of the so-called or- 
thodox churches have yet shown sufficient 
catholicity to admit women. It has been 
stated that the only ones have been the 
Congregational, which admitted Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, and the Protestant 
Methodist, which ordained Anna Shaw. 
It is strange that she who was last at the 
cross and first at the sepulchre, on whom 
Christ has showered peculiar benefits, 
whose faithfulness to and love for him 
have been shown, through the centuries, 
certainly to as great an extent as have 
man’s, should be debarred from giving the 
message of salvation to those around her. 
If this was another case of protection 
from the arduous duties of pulpit life, the 
wrong might almost be forgiven on ac- 
count of the motive which prompted it. 
But do we not send women off among the 
Mormons, the Indians and the negroes, 
yes, to the wilds of Africa, India, China 
and’ the ‘islands of the sea, not only to 
teach the gospel to these most depraved, 
ignorant and repulsive creatures, but also 
to live continually and associate with, none 
other than these? At the present day, 
these women are not obliged to marry a 
man missionary for a presumed protec- 
tion, but go alone, with nothing but their 
Bible and their God. We: inconsistent 
mortals here at home applaud their self- 
sacrifice, and contribute ‘money to send 
niore. The Foad is open and even waiting 
in orthodox churches, when there isa 
likelihood that women may have their 
rooms pillaged, their houses burned over 
thefr heads, ‘and be themselves, perhaps, 
grilled alive and eaten by the peculiarly 


conld: sit Sn FER rane eat 
music. of the grand organ oe rp eet 
choir, and antiounce the claims of Christ 





ple; where on the week days she might 
go among her loving parishioners carry- 
ing comforting help to the poor and de- 
spairing, be the chief guest at the joyful 
wedding, the chief comforter at the house 
of mourning, and receive, every quurter, a 
handsome salary.—Catherine G, Waugh, in 
‘*Woman’s Wages.” 


a 
—?? 


In France, the law does not allow a 
woman to be a witness in any case involv- 
ing a question of identity. She is 
to be incapable of testifying to the identi- 
ty even of a person whom she may have 
known all her life. A case almost equal 
to this is related by a woman writing to 
the Union-Signal from a State the name 
of which she unfortunately does nut give; 
but it is somewhere in the Union, and we 
hope some of our readers may be able to 
identify it. She says: 


At a voting precinct in this part of the 
State, a n young man’s vote was 
on a point.as to his having re- 
sided in the township the uired length 
of time. He was informed by the judges 
of the election that the witness must bea 
householder. He th t to call- upon 
his washerwoman, who lived in the little 
town conveniently near the voting-place. 
But, alas for the young man’s hopes!— 
the monelion, discovery was made that a 
woman could not testify in such a case— 
it must be a legal voter. Fortunately the 
Penns man proved equal to the situation. 
enext sought out a married man, who tes- 
tified that he had known the young man 
but a short time, and all he knew was that 
the “aforesaid” washerwoman had told 
him that she had done the laundry-work 
for the young man for such a length of 
time. This was accepted as testimony. 
Truth ‘sifted through masculine lips” was 
all sufficient, but direct from a woman’s 
could not be received qven on oath. The 
gentleman who related the incident to me, 
admitted that it had opened his eyes to 
some points on a subject to which he had 
Sat but little thought. If it came to 
that, that man in on woman of the 
right of suffrage had deprived her of the 
right to be believed under oath, it was 
time for reform. The other incident oc- 
curred two years ago in the same precinct. 
It was a first voter challenged as to : 
Bringing his mother to testify, it was dis- 
covered that she could not be heard in 
testimony for the same reasons above 
stated.’ But upon the testimony of a neigh- 
bor that the mother had told him, and I 
believe showed him the Bible record, the 
case was decided. 
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HOW ONE SUFFRAGE LEAGUE STUDIED 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Now we are not the banner league, to be 
sure; but all the same, we are one of the 
eighty-seven, and we want to do as other 
folks do. So we tried to study civil govern- 
ment. We began with the school commit- 
tee, we continued with the school com- 
mittee, and we haven’t got through with 
the school committee yet, and don’t intend 
to until next spring. 

There is a great deal said nowadays 
about the Analytic Method in teaching. 
Well, this is our method. We have been 
taking object-lessons. In accordance with 
the request of the Massachusetts State 
Society, we interested ourselves to induce 
women to be assessed for school commit- 
tee. We did not find 25,000, but we found 
four who had passed the Rubicon, and had 
met with trials and disappointments in the 
past. We wished to smooth the way for 
our sisters. 

Accordingly, one of our number inter- 
viewed an assessor, and was told that all 
that was necessary was to make out an ap- 
plication in writing, get signatures, and 
send it through the office to the town as- 
sessors. 

This was done; but mindful of Mrs. 
Stone’s advice to follow people up and see 
that they did their duty, we asked the next 
assessor we saw if he had got the letter. 
No, it was probably in the third assessor’s 
box, and he was out of town. We had 
better go to the meeting and make our ap- 
plication there. He did not know about 
sending it through the office. We had 
some rain about that time, so, provided 
with waterproof and umbrella, like Robert 
Elsmere and Catherine, we started out to 
notify the four. One was out of town, one 
thought of going if it did not rain, one had 
gone to.a,.temperance-meeting, and the 
fourth was at home. 

The day’came, aud three of us went to 
the town office. . 

“There was really no need of your com- 
ing,” said No. 1. 

“But since ‘you-are here,” said No.'2 
“you might as well sign this copy which I 
have made for the registrars.” 

Two women answer | questions, sign their 
names, and aré't With the ordeal. 

“Aren't you | to sign?” they ask 


Oy RO Tied lie year. That en- 





| tithes meto votetwo years. You will not) 
be obliged to sign 


next year.” 
eS PO that,” says one aé- 


she, | s@ssor. , 


“Hold on ominute,end we'll look it up,” 
says the other. ““Yes, here ’tis. ‘Any wom- 





td a Peagiccktil allifienice of tuteltigedt ped: 4 * 


years, ete.?” 


an who thal! have pald a tax within two 


“I know a woman who pays a tax on 
out-of-town property. Can she vote here 
without paying a poll-tax?” 

“I don’t know,” says assessor. No. 1. 

‘I guess not,” says assessor No. 2. 

“Bat I know a lady who pays a tax 
here, and votes in Boston,” 

“I guess she pays a poll-tax, don’t she?” 

“I don’t know; I'll inquire.” 

When the Boston lady came home, we 
asked her, ‘Do you pay a poll-tax In Bos- 
ton?” 

“No, indeed. I present my tax-bill,— 
the one I get in this town.” 

We go out of town fora day. We meet 
our friend in the cars. We say, ‘‘You can 
be registered in the spring. Your tax-bill 
is good.” 

Time and space fail me, or I could tell 
how the four were assessed, and paid their 
taxes, and went before the registrars with 
as many more property tax-payers, and 
how the other property tax-paying women 
who want to vote in the spring must be 
shown that they can go before the regis- 
trars whenever they are in session in the 
spring. But though we have tried this 
method of studying civil government, we 
don’t like it, and we think a much nicer 
way would be to have a good teacher like 
Mr. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, who drew up the following form- 
ula as an outline for teachers, with a pleas- 
apt room, an appreciative audience, some 
note-books and pencils, and a royal good 
time. 

CIVIL POLITY. 


Knowledge of our Civil Institutions as a direct 
preparation for Citizensh’ - 3 
A wor Knowledge Facts,—Town, State, 


TAR —duties and rights. 
Causes,—found in our history. 
OUTLINE. 
I. Town Government. 
1, Town Meeting—What, mS for what? 


Prin. Duty to vate, te pa: 
2, Town Officers—For what and how > ERM ? 
va w ees servants of the 


3, Town Property. What, for what? 
Prin. Care of public property. 
4, Town becomes a city Why, how? offi- 
as Se 


i, Government. 
i, Loctoladve Officers— What, by whom cho- 
"Bris, Dalles of © pyponsensenve. 
n a 
—. of laws—objects 


Forfeiture of rights. 
Spirit of the law to be kept. 
2, Executive Officers—same as above, 
Prin. Leg meee of pre prompt, 
vigorous, im 
8, Judicial Officers—same as a 
Prin. Justice San ae speedy, im- 


III. United Shetee G Government. 
Same plan as State Government. 
Prin. corey, to the Union—to 
maintain, to defend. 
METHOD OF WORK. 


Observation of meetings and elections. 
Study of public o pagess and laws. 
Derivation of principles of action. 


A STUDENT OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


~~ 
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LET THE BOYS HELP. = 


Why is it that the boys are allowed to 
sit in the house doing nothing, while their 
overworked mother is struggling against 
nature and fate to do about half the work 
waiting for her hands? Only the other 
day we saw three large, able-bodied boys, 
lounging about the house, not knowing 
what to do with themselves, while their 
mother alone, tired and pale, was trying 
to do the work of a large family and com- 
pany. Not a boy’s work to help about 
the house? Why not? Is there anything 
about washing dishes that will injure him, 
or that he cannot learn to do well? or 
about making beds, or sweeping, or setting 
the table, or washing, or ironing, or cook- 
ing a plain meal of victuals? On the con- 
trary, there is much to benefit him in such 
work, the most important of which is to 
gain the idea that it is not manly to let the 
‘“weaker vessel’ carry all the burdens, 
when it is possible for strong young 
hands to help. Most boys would gladly 
help in the house if they were asked to do 
80, and were taught how to do the work 
properly. Many a smart boy wants to 
help his tired mother, but doesn’t know 
how, beyond bringing in the wood and 
water. That done, she tells him to go and 
play, while she plods wearily on. Nota 
boy’s work? For shame! It is a positive 
harm to a boy’s moral character to allow 
him to think it right to be idle while his 
mother is staggering under her burdens. 
Let the boys help, and those who can’t 
get help “‘for love or money,” will see 
their troubles disappear.— Zhe Household. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the wamha’s Journal. 
A CHRISTMAS HOLE. 


BY VALENTINE MARCH. 


: 





Six little stockings, all hung in a row, 
Belonging to Margie and Bessie and Joe, 
Katie and Agnes and dear little Ted, 
Whose head was quite turned as he hopped into bed, 
When the sandman threw sand in his eyes of dark 
brown, 
And sent him to dreamland in a snowy white gown, 
To wander till morn. 
The fireplace really looked very bright, 
All adorned with hosiery, red, black and white ; 
But Bessie’s dark blue, I am sorry to say, 
Had a hole in the toe, that had come there to stay. 
They came there so often, by threes and by twos, 
That Bess found it hard from so many to choose ; 
So they never were mended. 
Now mamma had said, that very same day, 
When Bessie had finished a placque for Aunt May, 
“My dear, there’s a very large hole now in sight 
In this very same stocking you'll hang up to-night.” 
But Bessie had other thoughts then in her mind, 
And darning of stockings was not of that kind. 
There was so much to do, she could not remember, 
And now it was almost the last of December. 
It surely could wait! 
When old Santa Claus came, he smiled at the row, 
And said to himself : ‘How those children do grow!” 
Then he turned to the blue one, and really looked sad, 
When he saw that great hole, and murmured “Too 
bad, 
That big ugly hole in this stocking! 
I’m sorry, though truly it’s shocking 
To be treated in such a discourteous way, 
For surely she knew I should be here to-day. 
I could not reward one so heartless as this, 
Though I’m dreadfully sorry her stocking to miss ; 
I could’nt,” said Santa, ‘It would’nt be fair.” 
So he sorrowfully left it, filled only with—air. 
But ere he departed, a needle quite new, 
And in it a thread of very dark blue, 
Hung from that stocking! 
Aurora, Ind. 
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THE CROSS-BOX. 


It was arainy day and all the children 
had to stay in the house. Ned had planned 
to go fishing, and Johnny wanted to set up 
a windmill he had made. Susie wanted 
to gather her flower-seeds, and Pet was 
anxious to hunt for her white kitten in the 
barn. So all were disappointed, and be- 
fore night had become cross and peevish 
and snappish. Mamma called them all to 
her, and talked very gravely. They were 
quiet for a while after it. In half an hour 
Ned brought a small box and showed his 
mother. He had cut a little hole in the 
top just large enough to let a cent through, 
and under it were the words ‘*Cross-box.”’ 

“Look, mamma,” he said, ‘‘supposing 
whenever any of us speak cross, we make 
ourselves pay acent fora fine? Susie and 
Johnny and Pet are so cross it would be a 
good thing. We'll try who can keep out 
of the box longest.” 

Mamma laughed, and said it might be a 
very good plan if they all agreed to it; 
but if they did agree, they must do as they 
promised. 

“Dll agree,” said Susie; “I’m not going 
to be cross any more.” 

‘And I,” said Johnny. 

‘And I,” added Pet. 

‘What shall we do with all the money?” 
asked Susie. 

“We'll buy a magic lantern,” replied 


“No, we'll buy a whole lot of candy,” 
said Johnny. 

“No,” added Susie, ‘‘we’ll send it fora 
bed in the Children’s Hospital.” 

“J tell you,” said Ned, angrily, “if you 
don’t do as I want to, I'll pitch the box 
out of the window.” 

‘Where's your penny, 
mamma. 

Ned looked very foolish, but brought 
the first penny and dropped it into the 
box. 

Mamma thought the box really did some 
good. The children learned to watch 
against getting angry, and little lips would 
be shut tight, to keep the ugly words from 
coming through. When school began, 
they were so busy that the box was for- 
gotten. Weeks later, mamma was putting 
a closet in order one Saturday. 

‘‘Here’s the cross-box !” she said. 

“I'm going to see how much money 
there is,” eried Ned. ‘Seventeen cents. 
That’s enough to buy lemons and nuts, 
and play peanut stand. Let’s do it.” 

“Oh !” said Susie, ‘there goes poor little 
lame Jimmy. -I think it would be nice to 
give it to him.” 

“J say”— whimpered Pet. 

“I won't!” whined Johnny. 

“]7”— . No one knows what Ned was go- 
ing to say, in a very erabbed voice, for 
just then he clapped one hand on his 
mouth, and with the other held up a wara- 
“Soe out,» he half whispered, ‘‘or 
there'll be four more cents in the cross-box 
for Jimmy.”—Sidney Dayre, in Our Little 
Ones. ‘ 





Ned?” asked 





HUMOROUS. 


Railroad Superintendent—Any of the 
passenger cars need repairing? Head Ex- 
aminer—Yes, sir; No. 306 is in very bad 
shape; ought to go to the shop at once. 
Railroad ntendent— What's the mat- 
ter? Head Exzaminer—TIwo of the win- 
dows are so loose that an ordinary man 
can raise therm, sir.— Time. 


Charles Lamb, the English wit, was 
asked by a distinguished general who sat 
next to him at dinner, to make a joke for 
the benefit of the company. ‘It’s your 
trade, you know,” said the general, “to 
say witty things, so go ahead and give us 
a prime joke.” ‘If we came here to exer- 
cise our trade, general,”’ said Lamb, ‘‘sup- 

ou — y firing off a cannon, and 
then I°ll make a joke!” 


When Sir Elijah Impey, the Indian judge, 
was on his p ne, as he was one 
day walking the deck a shark was playing 
by the side of the ship. Having never seen 
such an object before, he called to one of 
the sailors to tell him whatit was. ‘Ah!” 
replied the tar, “I don’t know what name 
they know them by ashore, but here we 
call them sea-lawyers.” 


One Sunday, us a certain minister was 
returning homeward, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who said: ‘O sir, well do 
I like the day that you preach!” The min- 
ister was aware that he was not very popu- 
lar; and he answered: ‘‘My good woman, 
Iam glad to hear it. There are too few 
like you. And why do you like when I[ 
preach?” ‘O sir,” she replied, **when you 
preach, I always get a good seat.” 


Confession of inability could not go fur- 
ther than in the prayér of a good brother 
more used to dry goods than leading camp- 
meeting: ‘‘O Lord, we are as weak—as 
weak as No. 60 basting thread!” Nor does 
the drawer believe that there was any in- 
sincerity in the request of the colored boy 
who, when his turn came to lead the pray- 
er-meeting, observed: *‘O Lord, | pray 
thee, make thy servant conspicuous.” 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 

“ I suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lix11s, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 

“T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M.A, ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Bend for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Gaseagartia tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

*“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in ae I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of Representative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. o 

Seaside Nature Reader I. No. I. treats of Crabs, 
Asps, Spiders, Bees and Mollusks. This is for chil- 
dren learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups. 
There are eight 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow Illustrations in monochrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. : 


Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 
Goodale’s Few Common Plants. . 
Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 
Hyatt’s Mollusca. 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 
chard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) P ictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 
Pictures of all Presidents. 
Colored Pictures of London. 
Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children ; 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 

Knitting and Crochet. Edited by Jennie June. 
200 illustrations. 

Needle-Work. Edited by Jennie June. 200 illus- 
trations. 

Ladies’ Fancy Work. Edited by Jennie June. 700 


illustrations. 

Letters and Monograms, Edited by Jennie June. 
1,000 illustrations. 

A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 

A Toy Piano. 


A Drum (medium). 
One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “‘Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 
The Game of Halma. 
Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 
Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 
Britannia Tea Set. 
Dissected Map. 
steep, 18 inch. 
Toy Piano (larger size). 
Doll (coe le), 18 inches tall. 
A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 
A Game called Steeple Chase. 
A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 
A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 
A Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 
tions of child life are wonderful. 9 x 734. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel bvok 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x 7%. 

A General Atlas of the World. 


For Five Subscribers : 


A Small Opera Glass. 
Law Made Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. D. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phliet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargain we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 

the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
_ than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe- 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 


paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Cartis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents: nm, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; lee cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
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COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of 
apd Clinical ures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ° 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.....+..+ssseseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and In AdVANCe.......ceecsseecseseeees 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) . 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once.. 
Graduation Fee 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October ist.; ending Ma: 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures Guienes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are aiso to Clinics in almost all the 
Hi and msaries of New York. For an- 

nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, Ne ew York. 


Dress Refurm Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
ave peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
ger and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able ments. 

es desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS. fn every respect. 
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as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets. 
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BROWN & CO.’s The best and most re 
WINE OF COC stimulant. 1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children In 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just beep 
isued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


SAMUEL EDMUND SEWALL. 

The venerable Samuel E. Sewall, the 
Nestor of the Massachusetts Bar, died of 
pneumonia at his wioter residence in Bos- 
ton, 4 Park Street, on Thursday, Dec. 20, 
in his ninetieth year. Thus another link 
with the heroic past in Massachusetts poli- 
tics is broken. Mr. Sewall was indeed a 
remarkable man. During sixty-seven 
years of active practice of law, he went to 
his office daily, almost without interrup- 
tion, until the first day of the present 
month, when he was prostrated by the 
disease which proved fatal. This was the 
first real illness he had known in his long 
and active life. The death of the oldest 
living Free Soiler awakens many memories 
of a firm friend of freedom. He was a 
prominent figure and the first man called 
on by Edward L. Pierce to speak at the 
reunion of the Free Soilers of 1848-52, 
held at the Parker House, in Boston, last 
June. It will be remembered that the 
Liberty party cast 1,000 votes for its 
first candidate for governor in 1841, and 
nearly 3,500 the next year. From 1843 
to 1847 inclusive—five successive years— 
Mr. Sewall was its standard-bearer, and 
the vote rose from 6,000 to nearly 10,000. 
In 1851 he was one of the couasel for 
Thomas Sims, a fugitive slave, and on the 
night when Anthony Burns was arrested 
in Boston, May 24, 1854, Mr. Sewall was 
presiding over an abolition meeting in 
Faneuil Hall. He was a brave and faith- 
ful friend of freedom during all those 
years, ready to peril his own interests for 
a righteous cause, and yet a modest man 
who never sought or desired personal pre- 
ferment. All his life he was an indepen- 
dent, an earnest advocate for the rights of 
women, and ready to unite with the young 
men of his day. As a lawyer, Mr. Sewall 
was greatly respected, and his death will 
furnish occasion for warm eulogy from 
his brethren of the bar. Mr. Sewall was 
a lineal descendant of Chief-Justice Sam- 
uel Sewall, of colonial and witchcraft 
times. His father was Joseph Sewall, a 
prominent merchant of Boston, and a 
former State treasurer of Massachusetts. 

Born Nov. 9, 1799, he entered Harvard 
College in his fourteenth year, and grad- 
uated in the remarkable class of 1817, 
which included George Bancroft, George 
B. Emerson, Samuel J. May, David Lee 
Child, Caleb Cushing, Stephen H. Tyng, 
Stephen Salisbury, Samuel A. Eliot, Prof. 
Alva Wood, Paul Willard, and Wm. W. 
Allen. Of these, three only survive—Ban- 
croft, ‘T'yng and Allen. 

Mr. Sewall is the third oldest graduate 
of that college to die this year, and there 
is but one older graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege now living—Mr. Sidney Bartlett, of 
the class of 1818. Mr. Sewall entered the 
first class formed at the Harvard Law 
School. Harvard College created him a 
bachelor of laws in 1820, and in 1821 he be- 
gan the practice of law in Boston, in which 
he continued till his death. He has been 
associate partner with Judge Richard 
Fletcher, afterward chief-justice, later 
with Hon. George T. Angeli, and of late 
years he has had with him, as co-trustee 
in the management of extensive trusts of 
properties, Mr. George A. Dary, who has 
been connected with Mr. Sewail for overa 
score of years. 

Devoting himself chiefly to office prac- 
tice, he was frequently called upon during 
the exciting days of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle to defend fugitive slaves who were 
threatened with rendition, and was him- 
self once arrested for his activity in the 
rescue of one of those unfortunates. With 
the late Ellis Gray Loring he was success- 
ful in obtaining the decision in the famous 
Med case in this city, which, for the first 
time in the history of this country, applied 
the common law of England to slaves 
taken to a Free State voluntarily by their 
masters, and declared them free, which 
naturally made a profound impression at 
the South. 

Mr. Sewall’s interest in the anti-slavery 
cause dated from his acquaintance with 
William Lloyd Garrison, to whom (with 
his cousin, the Rev. Samuel J. May, and 
the late A. Bronson Alcott) he gave the 
right hand of sympathy and support, after 
listening to his first lecture against slav- 
ery in October, 1830, His generous pecun- 
iary aid made it possible for Mr. Garrison 
to establish the Liberator and carry it 
through the first year, and up to its thirty- 
fifth and final volume he repeatedly helped 
to keep the paper afloat. He was also an 
important member of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society formed in 1832. His 
connection with the Liberty and Free Soil 
parties has been already mentioned. His 
divergence from the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists on the subject of political action in no 
degree lessened his interest in and pecu- 
niary support of the moral agitation. 

Before starting the Liberator, Mr. Gar- 
rison looked to the organization of anti- 
slavery societies as a necessary means of 
advancing the cause. Not until 1831 was 
it possible to take a step toward organiza- 
tion. On Nov. 13, of that year, fifteen 





persons assembled in the office of Samuel 
E. Sewall, on State Street, Boston, to con- 
sider the subject. Mr. Sewall’s classmate, 
Hon. Samuel J. May, was one of them. 
Another meeting was held Dec. 16, and 
Mr. Sewall, with others, was appointed to 
draft a constitation for the Anti-Slavery 
Society, Mr. Sewall was elected council- 
lor of this New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which was the parent of the numer- 
ous other societies. He was instrumental 
also in forming the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Associated with bim among the 
lawyers of that time were Messrs. Ellis 
Gray Loring and David Lee Child. With 
one or two exceptions, Mr. Sewall was the 
only survivor of the brave band who 
struck out so manfully for freedom to the 
slave. He was conspicuvus in the advo- 
cacy of this cause until its floal triumph. 


He began very early his labors for the 
equal rights of women, more especially in 
the matter of holding property and trans- 
acting business. He introduced a bill to 
improve the right of women to hold prop- 
erty. Since that period, up to the time of 
his death, his special work has been to 
secure the passage of laws benefiting 
women, and, in fact, all who were de- 
barred unjustly of privileges. He has 
earned the record of having secured the 
passage of more bills for the benefit of 
women than any other man in the State, 
and he was proud of the title of “the 
woman’s lawyer.” Atthe session of the 
Legislature in 1888 he introduced bills to 
equalize the husband’s rights of courtesy 
and the wife’s rights of dower; to give 
husband and wife power to make contracts 
with each other; to secure equal rights of 
husband and wife in personal property ; 
and to secure equal rights for the mother 
in guardianship. All of these failed of 
passage, and he said but a few days be- 
fore his death, that he intended to renew 
his efforts during the coming winter. He 
published in 1868 a valuable pamphlet 
upon **The Legal Condition of Women in 
Massachusetts,” and this has received 
new editions from time to time as the 
laws have been changed. 

The women of Massachusetts owe Mr. 
Sewall a debt that is incalculable. For 
nearly forty yeary he has labored in- 
cessantly to secure the amelioration or re- 
peal of the laws bearing heavily against 
them, and has never relaxed his eftorts to 
obtain for them equal rights of person and 
property, the custody of their children, 
and the fullest civil and political equality. 
Ever shrinkingly modest and gentle in his 
bearing, his eyes would flash with indig- 
nation and his voice tremble with emotion 
when he discussed the wrongs perpetrated 
in the name of the law upon his fellow 
country-women; and the cause of woman 
suffrage had no more ardent advocate than 
he. 

In this greatest and best of reforms, 
Mr. Sewall has ever been a leader. He 
was in hearty sympathy with the Worces- 
ter Convention of 1850 from the begin- 
ning. He signed the call for the conven- 
tion which in 1868 organized the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
and in 1869 the call for the Cleveland Con- 
vention which organized the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Again in 
1870 he helped form the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. In January, 
1870. he became a large stockholder in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL corporation, of which 
he has ever since been the president. To 
the suffrage societies he has been one of the 
largest annual contributors, and has never 
failed on all occasions, in public and in 
private, to advocate woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. His associates who survive him 
will continue to fight their long battle 
with prejudice and injustice, cheered by 
the memory of his unselfish devotion and 
spotless purity. 

Take him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again. To women who were 
the victims of legal or other wrong, his 
time and services were given freely and 
with rare patience and sympathy. He 
was an honored member of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, and to his wise coun- 
sel the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children is largely indebted for its in- 
ception. He was to the last its legal ad- 
viser. 

Mr. Sewall was always loyal to his 
Alma Mater. At the dinner of the law- 
school alumni held at the 250th anniver- 
sary of Harvard College, he made a speech 
inferior to none in point and humor, and 
received the honors due the oldest graduate 
of the school. His white locks and noble 
face gave a rare beauty and dignity to his 
old age, and no more picturesque figure 
walked the streets of Boston. , 

He was elected from the Middlesex dis- 
trict to the State Senate in 1852, where he 
served with distinction. 

He often playfully alluded to the fact 
that he secured the passage of the 
shortest law ever put upon the staute 
book, viz.: ‘“‘Aliens may take, hold, con- 
vey and transmit real estate.” He was 
editor at one time of the American Jurist 
and Law Magazine, and has written a 





nember of legal papers. For many years 
he served as one of the Harbor Commis- 
sioners, having been appointed by Gov. 
Andrew, and he was also long a Trustee 
the State Asylum at Worcester. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Reform Club and the Civil Service Reform 
Club. At the time of his death he was 
treasurer of the Nahant Land Company 
and president of the Somerville Horse 
Ratlroad. 

He was the life-long friend of Whit- 
tier, who dedicated to “Samuel E. Sewall 
and Harriet W. Sewall, of Melrose,” his 
prelude to“In War Time,” in hia published 
poems, alluding to them as “friends of 
many years.” 

Mr. Sewall married in early life Miss 
Louisa Wioslow, daughter of Nathan 
Winslow, a Quaker of Portland, Me. He 
had two daughters by this marriage, 
Dr. Lucey Sewall, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Edward C. Cabot, of Brookline. After 
bis wife’s death, in 1860, he married, 
over thirty years ago, her sister, and 
that lady, Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall, now 
survives him. Since 1846 he has resided 
in Melrose, Mass., but for many years 
past he and’ his wife have spent their 
winter in Boston, occupying a sunny suite 
of apartments on Park St., overlooking 
the Common. 

A grateful woman of this Common- 
wealth has placed a fine marble bust of 
Mr. Sewall (executed by another woman, 
Anne Whitney) in the Memorial Hall at 
Lexington. Beneath it a brass tablet bears 
these lines by Whittier: 

‘Like that ancestral! judge who bore his name, 

Faithful to Freedom and to truth, he gave, 


When all the air was hot with wrath and shame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered slave. 


“And never Woman in ber suffering saw 
A helper tender, wise and brave as he. 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 
He shamed the boast of ancient chivalry. 


“Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 

He wrougat as duty led and honor bid. 

No trumpet heralds victories like his, 

The unselfish worker in his work is hid.” 

The funeral services, which took place 
at the Church of the Disciples, beginning 
at one o’clock, were simple but impres- 
sive. They consisted of Scripture reading, 
prayer and address by the Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood, of Melrose, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church which the deceased was wont to 
attend; brief remarks by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, and singing by the congregation. 
The only floral oftering was an ivy wreath, 
sent by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The 
church was well filled, and among those 
present were ex-Congressman A. A. Ran- 
ney, Col. T.W. Higginson, George Higgin- 
son, Mrs. A. M Diaz, H. B. Blackwell, 
William Endicott, Jr , George T. Angell, 
8. R. Urbino, W. H. Baldwin, John Oliver, 
of Richmond, Va., C. E. Powers, Mrs. 
Anna Pratt, John Alcott, John J. May, 
C. H. Minot, B. R. Wilson, D. Waldo Salis- 
bury, John Edward May, Miss Lelia J. 
Robinson, Col. Henry Stone, Lyman 
Mason, and George William Bond. 

Soon after one o'clock, as the soft strains 
of Handel's Largo broke the solemn still- 
ness that pervaded the edifice, the casket 
was borne up the aisle, folluwed by the 
pall-bearers: Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, John C. Ropes, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Frederic Tudor, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, George A. Dary, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Miss Sarah H. Southwick, Frank J. Gar- 
rison, and Miss Anne Whitney. It was 
peculiarly fitting that women should par- 
ticipate in this last office of respect and 
love to one who had done so much to aid 
the cause of women’s rights as had the de- 
ceased; and it was Miss Whitney who 
executed the fine marble bust of Mr. Sew- 
all which has been placed in Memorial 
Hall at Lexington, by another grateful 
woman of this Commonwealth. The front 
pews in the centre of the church were re- 
served for the immediate family and near 
relatives of the deceased, and the pall- 
bearers. Among the former were Mrs. 
Harriet W. Sewall, and Dr. Lucy Sewall 
and Mrs. Edward C. Cabot, daughters of 
the deceased, the latter accompanied by her 
husband and two sons, Masters Sewall and 
Norman Caoot; Miss Harriet Sewall, a 
granddaughter; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Jones, the former a cousin of Mrs. Sewall; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rodman, the latter a 
cousin of the deceased, and Mr. N. M. 
Northey and son, the former also a cousin 
of the deceased. 

The services were opened by Mr. Hey- 
wood with the reading of Scripture selec- 
tions consisting of the twenty-third psalm, 
‘Phe Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want’; and the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, commencing, “Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in’ me.” The congregation 
sang Dr. Watts’s familiar hymn, “All 
Saints’ Day.” Mr. Hey wood then delivered 
a tender and appreciative address, in which 
he said: 

Bh remember, ses pee ome a — 
on & memorahie anniversary 0 
the New England a ee ae Women and 
Children hel in this which has al- 
ways been consecrated to the great — 
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made his very life. In that hospital he 
was intensely interested from its n- 
ning. He was present that day. A 
the services had gone on for awhile. the 
presiding officer calied upon him as he sat 
yonder, to come forward; and it was not 
she alone who asked him to come, but 
every heart of those that filled the house 
joined in the request. We watched him 
as he came forward. He walked slowly. 
He came quietly on; and when he stood 
upon the platform aod straightened him- 
selfup and threw back that brow with 
the flowing hair, raising his head and 
looking upon the audience; then, as his 
voice, clear and distinct—no of 
all the speakers of that day s 80 dis- 
tinctly and so audibly as he—rang out, his 
words, full of cheer, gave utterance to his 
great hopes. Oh. friends, then we felr, 
and rightly felt, ‘Taere is no iofirmity io 
that mind, in that soul, whatever weak- 
ness there may be in the bodily frame in 
which he is dwelling.’” 


Mrs. Cheney, in a voice at times tremu- 
lous with emotion, spoke as follows: 


The voice that is silent to-day has for 
years spoken to us the words of justice 
and of truth. It seems as if he had stood 
in our midst, an embodied representative 
of those qualities. And yet in him, brave 
as the bravest in the fight, strong as the 
strongest in work. Justice and Mercy ever 
kissed each other; and he was as tender, 
as gentle, as sweet, as poetic, as loving and 
as peaceful as he was brave and true. His 
life speaks to us as nothing else can. We 
hold that life forever a precious legacy. 
That is what we come into life for, that is 
what we are here for in this world of 
trouble, in this world of trouble and con- 
flict—to build up a noble, true, brave, 
peaceful character. He has been granted 
the full span of life in which to do that 
work, and he has done it. He has done it 
fully. The needy never found him want- 
ing when he was called upon. 

And with all that, there comes to me 
the blessed thought of the happiness of his 
life. What a happy soirit his was! How 
we all of us felt in his presence the sense 
that, however it might be in the dark days 
of the causes which he loved, he never 
lost courage and hope; and I always felt 
that there was in his heart a wellspring of 
happiness. And it came to him very 
largely from his home, from the love that 
was his, the love that he gave and the love 
that he received, which was always there 
to strengthen and help him, and make the 
roughest ways smooth and sweet and 
peaceful. And then another trait which 
I have thought of was the wonderful way 
in which‘he kept his confidence in human 
nature. Brought by his profession and 
his work among those who had suffered 
great wrongs, he must have known a 
great deal of the darker side of human na- 
ture. If he were deceived in an individual, 
that did not destroy his trust in the race. 
He always believed in the best, hoped in 
the future, and failure in a great cause 
meant nothing to him but the opportunity 
to try again. 

It is not a little thing that such a life 
has been lived in our midst. We are pro- 
foundly grateful for that life. I cannot 
but say, as I said in the deepest trial of 
my own life to my pastor, *‘l do not ask 
you to come to-day to mourn with us. but 
to help us to give thanks for this life”; 
thanks for what he has been to us, thanks 
for what he has been to those in the deep- 
est need—for I believe God only knows 
how many and how deep the needs he has 
heiped—thanks, too, for what he has been 
to those most privileged, those who have 
been nearest and dearest to him. And if 
their hearts are sad to-day, it is a sadness 
full of hope, full of trust, full of strength ; 
for we cannot but feel that such a person- 
ality is immortal, and that they must 
shure it with him. 

It is not tears alone that we can drop 
upon this coffin; it is our heartfelt thanks 
for what he has been to us all. He worked 
for humanity; and if i¢ was for the slave 
and then for the woman that he worked the 
hardest, it was only because they needed 
it most; he was ready to work for them 
all. And there is but one thing left for us 
to do, and that is to bear with us his 
spirit out into life, out into work, as he 
did, and work for those in our midst who 
need us most. Let us ever bear his mem- 
ory in our hearts and his example in our 
lives; and, so doing, we shall never lose 
him and never be parted from him. 


Mr. Heywood then read passages from 
Job and Matthew 25, which seemed appo- 
site to the life of the deceased; also from 
James Russell Lowell’s tribute to William 
Lloyd Garrison and his elegy on the 
death of Dr. Channing. The services 
closed with prayer, hymn and benedic- 
tion. Theinterment was at Mt. Auburn. 
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HELP FOR COUNTRY PLACES. 


New York, DEc. 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Our little **Kindly Club” is doing some 
practical work which should have an in- 
terest for your readers who are fnterested 
in social efforts. “ 

We have organized a Kindly Committee 
to find employment in the country for 
struggling persons. A small fee will be 
charged to employers who obtain help of 
any kind through the Committee, but not 
to the persons who seek work. 

The constant cry of the city philanthro- 
pists.is that there are thousands seeking 
work who cannot find it, while the coun- 
try complaint is that house-keepers are 
worked to death, because help cannot be 
got. The Kindly Committee aims to rec- 
oncile these two inconsistencies, and will 
be glad to hear from any persons in the 
country who desire to hire help of any 
kind. JaNeET RuNTzZ REES. 

19 E. 16th Street. : 
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blood. This acid teaches the aft B.- 
and causes the pains and aches in the back, 
shoulders, knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. 
Heme AA - Rw 
Sarsaparilla a care for rheumatism. 
ele ny of Bice a 
and strengt the body. ” 

















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvei of purity 
auemh1 and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold oni 
incans. Roya Baxine Powpsr Co., 106 W 
Street, N. Y 








SPECIAL NOTICHS. 


New England Women's Ciub,—Monday, Dec. 
31, 3.30 P. M., Miss Marchand will give a brief sur- 
vey of Modern German Literature. 








Wanted —An American Woman to do house- 
work for a family of three. Address G. C., Box 98, 
Wellesley, Mass. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street. Sunday meeting for 
women at3 P.M. Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak 
on ‘European Impressions.” 





A Student of the ‘‘Harvard Annex,” with best 
references from Harvard professors, wishes work 
in shorthand or typewriting, literary work, or in a 
library or publishing house preferred. Good indexer, 
cataloguer and proof-reader. Copying of author's 
MSS. a specialty. Refers by permission to Col. T. 
W. Higginson, and Mr. Arthur Gilman, Cambridge; 
Dr. Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., New York, 
and Mr. R. R. Bowker, Publishers’ Weekly, New 
a Address ETA, 22 Centre St., Cambridgeport, 

ass. 





Private Board.—Rate, $7.00 per week, or $24 
ad month. No malaria or epidemics. Good water. 

ishing, hunting and Roasts, Home productions 
for le—eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all 
kinds of vegetables. References exchanged. Mrs. 
Joun Cross, LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA, 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY Qt:.csrron, 1) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 








ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St,, Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 





American McAll Association. President, 
Mrs. Mariné J. Chase.—For literature and informa- 
tion of the McAIl Mission, orders for French relig- 
ious books and newspapers, address Mrs. J. C. 
Bracq, General Secretary, Bureau, 1710 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Funds should be sent to 
Miss Frances Lea, Treasurer, 1622 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 


HEADACHE ! aaicx tite Sane Forse 
cases of Sick or Nervous Headache. Sample box 


free, post paid. PHeny’o -CAFFEIN Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 














THE UNITARIAN 


(Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) will be sent to 
new readers for examination THREE MONTHS 
for TEN CENTS. Address 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“Most excellent.”"—Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 


“By all odds the best religious monthly in the 
United States.”— Universalist Record. 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


CHRISTMAS. 


Those who are intending Lr | 
Gloves for Christmas presents shou! 
examine the choice 8 of Kid, Suede 
and Dog Skin Gloves for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen and Children, at 


MISS Ml. F. FISK’S 53 West ot. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
is set in type every week by 
Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 
45 Temple Place; Boston. 
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for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore, 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”—“Josiah 
Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holley). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.”— 
Frances E. Willard. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDZ, Woman's Journal Office, 
Bostyn, Mass. 








